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| Cwilight's Eyes 


As night’s dark mantle slowly creeps 

To clasp with sombre arms the tented skies. 
The West alone resplendent sleeps, 

Still glowing ’neath the beam of Twilight’s eyes. 


There floats at rest the dappled cloud 

All crimson petaled like the beauteous rose, 
Close nestling in a golden shroud 

Which calls, in amber glory, to repose. 


The night-wind softens to the light, 

And gentle Peace enfolds the waning day, 
A messenger in raiment bright, 

To soothe the weary toiler on his way. 


Oh time of thought! Sweet hour of prayer! 
Which humble souls to God must ever raise, 
’Tis now the time of gifts more rare. 
All nature sings the Vesper Hymn of praise. 


’Tis not for us to sit and gloom, 

Like fools o’ermastered by our pride of wit, 
Who drags creation from the tomb 

Of Evolution, and from pagan writ. 


O’er Twilight’s eyes the shadow falls, 

The hour too hallow’d for such foolish thought, 
Since vast creation ever calls 

To God, who all these mighty wonders wrought. 


Oh great Creator hear our prayer 
That at life’s ending we may joyful rise 
To gaze upon Thee, ever fair 
In that soft light from gentle Twilight’s eyes. 
—Brother Reginald, C. Ss. R. 
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Father Tim Casey 
THE PROMISE 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 

The night was hot and oppressive with an ugly taste of smoke and 
dust in the air, and the three men going down Block Street walked 
slowly. It would be time enough, they thought, to make the effort 
necessary to arouse themselves to alertness after they had reached the 
gambling place where the night’s work was awaiting them. 

“Saturday night and pay day. There ought to be some nice woolly 
lambs to fleece.” 

Ralph Wharton spoke in the guarded tones of the gambler. Whether 
or not his companions caught his words, a tired grunt was their only 
answer. A moment later the younger of the three muttered an elabo- 
ately constructed oath and came to a sudden halt. 

“Why the illumination? What’s the sky pilot staging tonight?” 
he asked. 

The street before them was flooded by the bright light that streamed 
through the open doors of St. Mary’s Church. 

“They’re a drove of Catholics having a mass,” stated the third. 

“Mission,” Wharton corrected. 


It was unusual for him to proffer even such a brief explanation 
of things Catholic, for he held to the fixed policy of treating with 
contemptuous indifference whatever referred to religion. However, 
the smug cock-sureness of this ignorant remark got on his nerves, 
and he could not let it pass. That a mission was in progress in St. 
Mary’s Church, he had good reason to know. He had never before 
spoken with such brutal roughness to his little daughter Rose as that 
same evening, when for the sixth time in the week she had said: 
“Papa, please, won’t you come with us to the mission tonight?” When 
he quitted the house, just an hour before, he had left his little favorite 
in tears, a fluffy white ‘bundle crimpled up on the sofa. He didn’t 
care. Her persistence and boldness, in repeatedly forcing upon her 
father a topic which everybody knew he wanted absolutely left alone, 
had made him angry, bitterly angry. He had meant to hurt her. 

“Mission? What's a mission?” 


“Something that isn’t mass,” snapped Wharton. 
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The other eyed him for a moment then said banteringly : 

“T’ve heard you were raised a Catholic. Threading the primrose 
paths of sweet and innocent boyhood, you chanted your hymns and 
burned your incense to the Virgin, Eh, Ralph?” But seeing a danger- 
ous fire smouldering in the gambler’s eyes, he hastened to switch the 
topic. “See the bunch of kiddies. Say, they make some show.” 


From the angle at which they stood they could look through the 
open window directly into the sanctuary. They saw a group of little 
girls in white dresses and veils and an equal number of small boys, 
each with a flaming geranium pinned on his waist. Wharton quickly 
singled out a frail child with a sad face, white as the veil that framed 
it. She was leaning forward—his poor little heartbroken Rose— 
eagerly drinking in the words of the missionary. Even at that dis- 
tance he could catch enough to know that the priest was making an 
impassioned appeal to the children to love and trust God’s Immaculate 
Mother. A moment later they rose to their feet. 

“My dear children,” now the deep tones of the speaker came clean- 
cut and distinct out into the night, “do you really desire to be the 
children of the Blessed Virgin Mary?” 


Sweet and clear as the stroke of a silver bell rang the children’s 
answering, “Yes, Father.” 


“And do you promise always to remain the children of this good 
Mother?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“And do you promise to say three Hail Mary’s every morning and 
evening in honor of this good Mother?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

Then, as though every childish form in the crowded sanctuary was 
animated by a single soul, they turned toward the brilliantly lighted 
altar of the Blessed Virgin and with right hand raised, repeated the 
solemn act of consecration. 

“O sweet Mother Mary—receive us—and all the children of this 
parish—as thy children—protect us as a loving mother—and lead us 
on a sure way—to thee in heaven.” 

Wharton clutched at his collar as though it were choking him. 

“Let’s go,” he growled. 

The light from Mary’s altar poured over them like a benediction 
when the three men came before the church; but they hurried past into 
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the comparative darkness. None of them spoke or slackened his pace 
until they had reached the gambling den. 
* * * * * * * 

It wanted only ten minutes of midnight. Father Timothy Casey, 
pastor of the church, stood in the doorway with the keys in his hand 
ready to lock up as soon as the last of the great crowd of Saturday 
night mission penitents would leave. Click, clack: click, clack. The 
heavy footsteps of a solitary pedestrian echoed down the deserted 
street—Ralph Wharton returning from the gaming table. 

His thoughts had kept straying back to the service in honor of the 
Blessed Mother during a mission in his native place twenty years ago. 
Sharpers caught him off his guard. He lost heavily and finally, throw- 
ing down the cards in disgust, he left the hall. 

Click, clack: click, clack. Father Casey had already recognized the 
tall form of the gambler as he passed under a street lamp a block 
away. The priest’s first inclination was to step back into the church 
and wait till the man had passed. Why spoil the joy which expanded 
his heart at the close of the successful mission by encountering the 
cynical sneer of this renegade? That was his first inclination. He did 
not follow it. Why he did not, he scarcely knew. Instead he turned 
and walked straightway down the steps. 

“Wharton, we had a splendid mission.” He forced himself to speak 
with a heartiness he did not feel. To his great surprise, the man made 
no cutting retort. “The Blessed Mother has obtained miracles of grace 
for many another hardened sinner, why not for this one?” Such was 
the thought that came to Father Casey’s mind. He whispered a brief 
prayer to her and took courage to continue: 

“Your little Rose was consecrated to the Blessed Mother.” 

“So was I—twenty years ago tonight.” 

The gambler muttered these words in a hoarse whisper, shuddered 
and shuffled forward unsteadily almost like one suddenly struck with 
blindness. Father Casey placed himself directly in his path. 

“Then you are her child,” he said. “She brought you here tonight 
to reconcile you with her Divine Son. Come inside and kneel before 
her statue and prepare to make a good Confession. The missionary 
is waiting for you.” 

“What, me kneel before the statue of the Blessed Virgin! She 
would ask her Son to curse me.” 
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“Ralph, don’t say that. You wrong this good Mother by such a. 
thought. In nineteen hundred years she has never spoken to her Divine 
Son about a sinner except to plead for mercy and pardon. Come 
| before her altar.” 

, “What right have I to go there? I who have—” 


“Tell me who has a better right to go there. Jesus has given her 
I a special office—the office of helping the most abandoned sinners. If 
you are the greatest sinner in the world, then you have a better right 
than anybody else in the world to be helped by Mary. She is your 
mother, the mother of your soul.” 


“Hah—a soul as black as hell.” 


“Then it is a soul she thinks of night and day. You ought to know 
something of a mother’s love, Ralph. You had a good mother—God 
rest her soul. Your own children have a good mother. You ought 
to know something of a mother’s love.. Tell me which child does a 
mother love the most? If she has a family of strong, healthy children 
full of life and joy, all except one poor afflicted creature, crippled and 
deformed—tell me, toward which one is she most tender? Of which 
one is she most thoughtful? Which one do her motherly hands sup- 
port the oftenest—her motherly arms caress?” 

“Deformed,” cried the gambler; “that’s mine. Hideous and de- 
formed.” 








“Then you are the special object of your heavenly mother’s care. 
She will not rest until she takes you by the hand, leads you to the 
minister of her Divine Son, has your soul made straight and clean 
and fair through the life giving sacrament of penance, and helps you. 
to right the wrongs you have done to others during your career of sin. 
Don’t keep such a good and patient mother waiting any longer. Come.” 

* 2K * * * * * 


Next morning there was general Communion for all that had made 
the mission. Many a heart in that vast congregation was jubilant, 
filled to overflowing with peace and joy it had not known for years. 
But what human words could ever describe the radiant happiness 
which beamed from the tear-filled eyes of little Rose Wharton as she 
nestled against the big, muscular form of her father! Her prayer had 
been granted. Her father had knelt beside her at the communion rail 
to receive Jesus into his heart; he had lingered with her after Mass 
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to thank Jesus for His mercies; he had gone with her to Mary’s altar 
to breathe a prayer of gratitude. 

“Rose.” She looked up wonderingly; she had never heard his 
voice sound like that before. “Rose, I saw you here last night. I 
heard you promise—as I myself had promised twenty years before— 
to say three Hail Mary’s every morning and evening in honor of this 
good mother. Keep that promise, Rose. I have committed many a 
sin, broken many a promise, but that one I kept. Nobody would have 
suspected it, but I kept that promise. It saved me from despair.” 





UNDISMAYED 





“Our dear Saint Elizabeth of Hungary was driven from the castle 
of the Wartburg, where she had reigned so sweetly, and with her 
four little children was thrust out in the depths of winter, with a 
brutality that roused the indignation of even the most indifferent 
spectators. She was obliged to take shelter in a wretched shed, gen- 
erally used as a pigsty, and the swine were taken away to make room 
for her. Whilst she was suffering this outrageous humiliation, she 
heard the bell of the Franciscan convent, which she had founded in 
her husband’s lifetime, ringing for matins at midnight, and going at 
once to the Church, she was present at the divine office, and when it 
was over, she begged that the Te Deum might be sung in thanksgiving 
to God for the great tribulations that He had sent her. 


“She thanked God aloud that she was now poor and possessed 
nothing, like our Lord in Bethlehem. ‘O Lord, Thy will be done!’ she 
repeated with loving devotion; ‘yesterday I was a duchess, owning 
great castles, today I am a beggar, driven out by my brothers-in-law, 
and no one will shelter me (for the persecutors had threatened to pun- 
ish anyone who received the noble widow into his house) ; my children 
were born princes and princesses, and now I see them hungry, asking 
for food that I cannot give them; they have not even straw enough 
to make a bed.’ Her eldest boy was five and the youngest only a few 
months old, and she had to see them starving, although she had always 
been so generous toward all in trouble that her charity has remained 
proverbial.”—(St. Elizabeth of Hungary, by Montalembert.) 


We cannot help admiring such strength of character. 
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The Student Abroad 


FOLLOWING THE MISSIONARIES IN ROME 
J. W. Brennan, C.Ss.R. 


As we mentioned in the last article, anyone who thinks he is going 
to “do” the Mission Exhibit in one visit, either is badly mistaken or 
else does not know what the word appreciation means. 


To begin with, the details ate far too numerous to be noticed, not 
to say studied, in a single visit. And the Exhibit is nothing more than 
a vast collection of details. Each country represented, and each order 
in a country, offers new and varied settings for the multitude of ob- 
jects sent from those countries by those orders. In a sense, it is like 
a pageant, colorful, brilliant, varied; but unlike a pageant, it offers 
more than sensible delight; it invites to deep consideration and not a 
little study. 


So we are visiting the Exhibition on the installment plan. Our 
next visit brings us through the pavilions we have seen before, and 
though we notice many things we missed the first time, still we realize 
now what time means and we hurry on to the room we finished last 
time. 


Our starting point today is the large hall of the Propaganda of the 
Faith. What seems to be the feature in this room are the charted 
statistics, placed like pictures on all the walls. But a blaze of color 
attracts our attention from these ponderous figures; it is the reflection 
from the brightly colored surface of immense plaques or relief maps 
of Asia and Africa. The most important details in topography have 
been carried out faithfully—all by hand. In fact, if we are fortunate 
we may happen on the artist putting some one of the many finishing 
touches required for such a gigantic work on one or the other map. 
In a measure, they serve to indicate the difficulties encountered by the 
missionaries. For instance, we recall having seen some maps in the 
other rooms, but here we have the mountains and the rivers carried 
out in relief. Those mountains had to be crossed and those rivers 
forded. There are little marks placed at the mission stations, but we 
notice the absence of railroads, and often of any very good road 
at all. 


Opening off this room is the Mission Exhibit Library, a very large 
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room filled almost to capacity with literature dealing with mission 
endeavor. The steel cases rise one side to a height of three stories. 
At each end of the room are smaller apartments set aside for study 
and research. All that is required is a permit from the proper authority ; 
the student himself does the rest. 


As time goes on, other features are added to the Exhibit. Delayed 
specimens are arriving every: week. ‘In the Library, new cases con- 
tain types of scientific instruments used by missionaries, some of them 
manufactured by the missionary himself. In other cases are specimens 
of rare plants, contributions to the science of botany. Each specialist 
can find abundant material for study in his own field. Tables con- 
taining large albums of photographs of various missions have been 
added to the room. 

One of the most interesting features is the case containing speci- 
mens of Bibles and liturgical works printed in various languages. Side 
by side, a Liturgy printed in Persian and a prayer book and Gospel 
written in Ghez stare at us, inviting study. And round about them 
on all sides are dictionaries compiled by missionaries, Gospel books, 
liturgies. Evidently the Word of God is being preached to all nations. 

In a tiny, out-of-the-way chamber leading from the Hall of the 
Propaganda is found the collection of exhibits from Jerusalem. Life 
size statues show the type of costume and lend a realistic atmosphere 
to the display. But possibly the most interesting feature is the large 
collection of photographs hanging about the walls. Pictures of schools 
and churches, classes with their teachers and of the interesting scenes 
in which they work show the missionary work being carried on in the 
land of Christ’s own choosing. The note of modernity is struck by a 
neat picture of a neat group of Boy Scouts, the Boy Scouts of 
Ramallah. . 

Passing on, two large alligators—harmless because they are merely 
stuffed—guard the stairs leading to the Pavilion showing the work of 
the Salesians of Don Bosco in South America. Here is a medley in- 
deed. Specimens of the results of missionary labor among the natives, 
specimens of botanical lore, cases full of valuable geological specimens 
giving an interesting history in concrete reality of the nature of the 
country, other cases which would make Audubon thrill with delight 
were he here to see the beautiful birds that lend color—but not song, 
so they say—to the wilderness of Patagonia. Here, too, are little de- 
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tails that often attract more interest than the larger and therefore 
more pretentious objects. For instance, a group of copy-books show- 
ing the work of the children in the class room, some of them still 
bearing the red ink of correction, others showing clearly the pains- 
taking effort made by the child to produce something worthy of the 
Mission Exhibit, but all eloquent testimonials to the patience and zeal 
of the Sisters. 


The work of the Franciscan Fathers and of the Capucins in South 
America is shown in generous displays of similar objects, similar, how- 
ever, only in kind. For we find it a general rule, that the Fathers 
have sent objects of native production, modern garments and tools 
and furniture and works of art which the one-time savages, but now 
converted Christians, are producing in their schools and workshops. 
In other words, emphasis is laid on the fact, that just as of old, the 
missionary brings the Cross and the Faith, and with the Faith Civili- 
zation. 

Carefully locked glass cases guard valuable specimens of workman- 
ship in embroidery and lace and silk, productions of the native girls 
under the tutelage of the Sisters. There is something extraordinarily 
appealing in these collections especially when they show specimens of 
articles made for use about the altar. It seems as though the converted 
pagans cannot do enough to express their lové for their new-found 
Saviour. The gold and silver from their mountains, the woolens and 
silks from their more or less primitive looms, all are used with the 
greatest care and rare skill, and we behold vestments and altar cloths 
that would grace the world’s finest Cathedrals. Of course these are 
from missions where development has reached a high stage of progress. 
Photographs placed above the cases, show the type of work still being 
carried on in the “frontier regions,” in the wilds and jungles. And 
there are not wanting specimens of gigantic serpents, boas and pythons, 
to lend highly realistic local “color.” 

Among the specimens of zoological interest are some that will 
most probably escape the notice of the passersby. Small cases of in- 
sects indigenous to the various regions. Go up to one of them and 
look them over. Some of them are large; some of them very insignifi- 
cant; but the majority of them are armed with generous sized prongs. 
I do not know the technical term for these weapons of torture, but 
it does not take much effort on the part of one who has encountered 
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the famous Missouri mosquito or his cousin who resides over Jersey 
way, to imagine the sickening sensation felt by a tired missionary 
when after a hard day’s work, after braving the heat and the dangers 
from wild animals, he seeks a little repose and finds that one of these 
torturers has fastened itself to the tender part of his ankle, or just 
out of reach on the back of his neck. And anyone who has experienced 
a quiet night in the country, say in the out-of-the-way regions of Mich- 
igan or Wisconsin or Missouri, or any other state for that matter, 
where the skyline visible through the window is broken by thick trees 
shelter millions of melodious crickets and the placid lakes give domicile 
to scores of sonorous bull-frogs, whose conglomerate racket may sound 
like music in a book of poetry or a popular song but not when one 
is vainly wrestling with insomnia, can readily imagine, even to the de- 
gree of feeling a sensation of restlessness, the indescribable noise that 
must result when millions of specimens such as we view, decide to 
turn the night into day and provide a Broadway show all their own. 
As zoological specimens they are interesting, but as factors in real life, 
in the already arduous life of the foreign missions—Hm! Let’s go on! 


Unconsciously, as we pass from pavilion to pavilion, our ideas on 
geography are undergoing a more or less radical change. It may be 
that we awake to the fact before we are through; if so, so much the 
better. For it is a matter of common experience with travelers, to 
find the most astonishing ignorance of comparative distances prevalent 
among the people they meet. To the average European, for instance, 
Chicago is far west of New York, but San Francisco just west of 
Chicago. A little self-examination will bring to light, the same mis- 
apprehension of distances on our own part with regard to other parts 
of the world than that in which we live. The missionaries guard against 
any such error by providing in the various pavilions, detail maps of 
the regions in which they work. Consequently the work in South 
America becomes, in our minds under the inspiration of a detail map, 
or a sign over a pavilion, the work in Bolivia or Brazil. Then another 
map, pinned to a wall or framed against a pillar, shows us that the 
work is confined to a small section of the country, though the map is 
as large as the others. Looking at the statistics we note the number 
of missionaries, priests and sisters and brothers; glancing back at the 
detail map, we note, with more appreciation now, the number of signs 
showing mission stations. And possibly, in order to complete our 
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education, we compare the scale of miles or kilometers given at the 
bottom of the maps with the mission stations. And finally we recall 
that the map discloses nothing of the impediments to travel, the poor 
roads, the rapids in the streams, the swamps, the almost impenetrable 
wilderness, the rough hills, the climatic conditions—and we look back 
at the number of missionaries, and think! Here they exist only as 
figures in a set of statistics, but what a glorious page their roster fills 
in the book of life. We have learned some geography, and we have 
learned some humility and we have learned of the self-sacrifice that 
must be a characteristic of a follower of Christ. 

Proceeding on our way leisurely, for the place is growing on us, 
we pass from South America into the Orient. India is inscribed over 
the door; India is in the atmosphere. All we have ever heard or read 
or mayhap studied about that land of mystery and romance, of the 
land wherein even now the rumblings are heard of the political earth- 
quake that may rock an empire, of the land of strange paradoxes, 
where intelligence of a high order is recognized but where the horrors 
of a cruel paganism are barely concealed beneath the glamor of a 
barbaric splendor, comes to our mind. What are the missionaries doing 
there? What can they do? 

And one of the richest exhibits of a very rich exposition awaits 
our examination. The intelligence of the people among whom the 
missionaries, and the chief difficulty they encounter in their work, is 
at once depicted in the replicas of pagan temples on display. The 
Famous Taj Mahal, wonder of the wonders of the world, forms the 
center piece, not because it is a temple, for it is the tomb erected for 
his wife by an Indian prince, but because it shows the marvelous tech- 
nical skill of the race. Near by is the Hindu temple of Benares and 
the truly wonderful Golden Temple of the Sikhs. In contrast with 
these are the models of thé Cathedral of Mangalore and the College of 
St. Joseph at Trichinapoly. The styles differ, but all have one com- 
mon characteristic, perfect attention to detail. And the Indian type 
of architecture calls for an immense amount of detail. And the con- 
trast between the old order and the new is established; we are pre- 
pared to study. 


In one corner there is a picture showing a community of native 
sisters under the training of the Franciscan Sisters of Mary. Printed 
notices beside the picture explain its significance. The problem, one 
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of many, in foreign mission work, has been to form native workers ; 
priests and sisters. Here we have a whole in the making; six sisters, 
thirty-one oblates, twelve “probandae.” Near by, as though to typify 
the source of blessing and the guarantee of ultimate success in India, 
is a facsimile in pith of the shrine of Our Lady of Health, the Lourdes 
of India. That the devotion to our Blessed Mother under this title 
is widespread is shown by an interesting case of coins, selected from 
the offerings made at the shrine. It seems like a museum collection 
of numismatics, every prominent nation is represented. Just for 
curiosity, I looked up the United States section to see what character- 
istic coins were representing our country. A neat little group of pen- 
nies! Well, a sigh of relief was in order; there were no trouser-buttons 
present! 

Here, too, we come across an object quite out of the ordinary. 
Imagine, entire books written on palm-leaves. And not a bad idea 
either, you will agree, after you have seen a copy. The pages fold up 
like the sections of a fan; page one on top. The text is in handwriting, 
as we may readily expect; excellently done and very legible. 

Miniature models of Cathedrals, all testifying to the industry and 
the skill of the missionaries and their disciples who prepared these 
objects for the Exhibition, are numerous. Those Americans who have 
read the stories of India as told by Neil Boyton, S. J., will be inter- 
ested in the pictures, and objects showing the work of the Jesuits in 
Calcutta and Bombay. Again the detail maps assist the visitor in 
correcting any illusions he may have had regarding comparative dis- 
tances. More than that, stress is laid on the location of schools as 
well as mission stations in general. To bear out the map statistics 
regarding schools, there are cases of exercises, and drawings made 
by the school children under the guidance of the sisters. The same 
familiar copy-books; the same painstaking care that we, too, recall 
having exercised when we knew our books were going to be put up 
for exhibition. But the variety of languages! The student of Arabic 
in Rome, is interested indeed, in the exercise books of these children 
who have to learn one or the other language of the Orient. He may 
wonder how it can be done, but there are the papers, and to sort of 
encourage him, the grade and age of the child is usually given. 

The next pavilion is devoted to India and Ceylon. To merely read 
the names of the cities in which the various religious orders and mis- 
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sionary societies are laboring is in itself illuminating. Dacca, Mysore, 
Pondicherry, Kumbakonam, then Madras, Hyderabad, etc. But the 
exhibit is as interesting as the names would suggest. Among the ob- 
jects sent by the missions to this pavilion, are a number of exquisite 
carvings in ivory. And a detail map made by a certain Mr. B. S. 
Suares of Colombo, Ceylon, deserves special attention. For multi- 
plicity of detail without confusion, and for accuracy, it is the most 
perfect specimen J have ever seen. It has become fashionable again 
to speak words of praise in behalf of the mediaeval monks who labored 
so diligently and so well in their scriptoria, copying and illuminating 
the manuscripts which have become the treasures of modern students ; 
but the spirit of the old monks is not dead. Living in the spirit of 
their religious successors, it has been transmitted wherever those 
religious wander, and it shows itself in the work of the pupils of those 
religious. This map is a masterpiece worthy of the highest encomiums. 
Speaking of productions of the school room, some odd combinations 
come to our attention. For instance, here in the Pavilion of India and 
Ceylon, we have among other papers, a class room exercise prepared 
by Maud Farley, St. Anne’s High School, Secunderabad! And more, 
in some cases, after the name of the pupil, his or her religion is writ- 
ten. It is quite interesting to see a name, then, in parenthesis (Mus- 
selman) and beside it a paper with another name and the word Catho- 
lic. Obviously, these non-Christian people appreciate the benefits of 
Catholic education. What good would result, if one of these unenlight- 
ened Mohammetans or Hindus would come to the United States or 
to Europe and preach to the ostensibly more enlightened, but bigoted 
Christians, on what constitutes genuine education! At least, they 
would know what they are talking about. 


Throughout, we have been so interested in the variety of the ex- 
hibits, that most likely we have missed the highly instructive charts 
bearing statistics of the missions. But one, however, evidently the 
work of a very talented nun, conquers all competition on the part of 
more colorful objects. It is a painting of a large tree, each branch of 
which represents an establishment of the religious order, the Fran- 
ciscan Sisters of Mary. In all there are 180 convents, and 4,500 sis- 
ters consecrated to the saving of the most abandoned souls in foreign 
lands. It bears considering. An army of lives, of noble spirits who 
have made the great sacrifice for the cause of Christ. But not an army ; 
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only a regiment. For look about you. Every wall bears the names of 
other orders. It would take a page to name them all. And we have 
seen but one-half of the total number of pavilions. Other regiments 
there are, numerous and strong; some shock troops for the front lines, 
others for special work in relief. All of them heroes, unknown for 
the most part save to God alone. Yet the cry is ever the same; more 
vocations ; more grand sacrifices; more souls consecrated to God’s own 
work. They insist, they cry, they plead: Come into the Master’s vine- 
yard; the heat of the day is severe and the burden may seem heavy, 
but the harvest is great and ready for the reaping, and the laborers, 
though they seem numerous, are in reality, few. 


To one who has proceeded thus far in the exhibition, who will pause 
in the midst of this fantastic show, where pagan idols confront models 
of Catholic temples to the true God; where pagan fantasy, depicted in 
the objects of pagan manufacture are opposed by productions made 
under the tutelage of well-ordered, Christian discipline, where the riot 
of meaningless pagan splendor is shown transformed under the chasten- 
ing influence of the spirit of the true Faith, where civilization is shown 
at its purest and best, and consider the magnitude of it all, he will be 
forced to recognize the great moral miracle that attests the presence 
of the Hand of God. 


And it grows on one, like a symphony or an epic. Each thought 
brings forth another thought, each reflection becomes a meditation, 
and the effect is salutary. Oh, that the scores of educators, writers of 
history and scientific professors who rant so unscientifically of the 
Catholic Church and its influence and its work could stand where we 
do in these halls and think. In the sublime light of this display, himself 
and his unworthy work would assume its justly puny proportions; the 
comparison would be overpowering. For he would realize, he writes 
for gold and a more or less dubious “name”; while they, the unnamed 
units in these consecrated legions, sacrifice all to save a soul. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





St. Francis of Sales says: An ounce of prayer offered in the midst 
of desolation, has more value in the sight of God than a hundred 
pounds offered in the state of consolation. 
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“What Would You Say If—” 
MR. PEARSON BEGINS TO SEE 
T.N., CSsR. 


“Bah! No, not there! Too many of those flashy rich there, who 
carry their bank-roll in one dollar bills for effect. Where else?” 


This was about Mr. Philip Pearson’s tenth “Bah!” Evidently he 
wasn’t to be easily suited. His younger daughter, Nell, was suggesting 
different places where they might spend the summer. She wasn’t at 
all disturbed at his comments. She knew him better than he knew 
himself, for Mr. Philip Pearson, be it known, was a retired publisher 
of Philadelphia ,and one-time editor and part owner of one of the best 
papers in the city. He had a well-earned reputation for strict honesty 
and absolute bluntness of speech. You always knew just what he 
thought of you or any subject you discussed with him. Nell had been 
his constant companion ever since the death of her mother, four years 
before, when she had just completed her education. 


Her brother, Fred, older than she, had married and had taken 
possession of the family residence at the invitation of dad. His wife, 
Lil, at first somewhat afraid of the old man’s eruptions, had soon 
learned to appreciate his sterling qualities, and the household was 
indeed, a happy one. 


His other daughter, Margaret, had married a young man of good 
family, but of very little character. He was indolent by nature and 
long practise, and was as fond of sports and gayety as he was averse 
to work of any description. He had plainly intimated to Margaret that, 
when her father died, he’d have no reason to work, and so why ac- 
custom himself to drudgery temporarily? Dad could never speak of 
him without using some of his very best expletives, and, bearing in 
mind that he had been an editor for twenty years, that means a good 
deal. Naturally, the young couple were not very much at the paternal 
home. 


So Nell continued her litany of summer-resorts until finally, at 
about the eighteenth invocation, the response changed suddenly to: 
“Good! That’s the place! Beach no good for bathing—all rocks— 
fine sea-view and air—no crowds—only a few decent people. We'll 
go there.” 
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He didn’t think of what she might like, and, stranger still, neither 
did she. She had accepted her position as guide, guardian, and nurse 
to him, and was satisfied if it pleased him. She had some rare old- 
fashioned ideas about the Fourth Commandment, and besides—she 
had been thinking for many months of giving herself to God. She 
had asked the advice of her confessor. He had agreed as to her 
vocation, and had told her to speak to her father at the earliest favor- 
able opportunity, to get his consent, if possible—no easy task, she 
feared. So the noise and bright lights and blaring music of the 
crowded places had very little attractions for her, and with a light 
heart she started preparations for the trip. 

Fred and his wife had gone for a short visit to Europe in Spring 
and were soon to return. Margaret and her listless husband were 
spending the season at a fashionable resort known far and wide for 


its gayety and frivolity. Nell and dad were to spend the summer to- 
gether as usual. 


On the first Sunday after their arrival at the small old-fashioned 
town on the Jersey coast, Nell had gone to the early Mass. The Church 
was quite near the beach, and the sound of the waves drifted in, like 
music, through the open windows during Mass. She received Holy 
Communion, and it was then, with her God in her heart, that she 
suddenly felt the need of acting at once in regard to her vocation. 
Why delay speaking to dad? It only became harder. Would she ever 
have the courage to open the subject? He didn’t need her. If she 
waited until God took him, it might be five or ten or more years, for 
the Doctors had all agreed that there was no organic trouble, merely a 
little rheumatism. Why not speak to him this very week—nay, this 
very day? Today it must be! 

“My God,” she breathed, “who holdest in Thy hands the hearts of 
men, give me the strength I need—and give dad the grace to accept 
Thy will in this matter. I want only what Thou willest. Help me, 
please, and do it today.” 

At a later hour she strolled to Church with dad. She would tell 


him on the way back. But as soon as they left the Church, he started 
to criticize the sermon. 


“Why didn’t he leave matters alone that he knew nothing about? 
There he was telling us that Sacramental grace is like a check, that 
a man can cash later on when he needs the money. But I can cash a 
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check at once, whether I need the money or not. And then, what good 
would the checks be that were dated on Sunday ?” 

“Maybe God’s bank is open seven days in the week, and honors all 
checks, no matter of what date. Besides, the rest of the sermon I 
thought very good.” 

“Yes, I liked it too—pretty pointed: ‘What have ye, that ye have 
not received? And if ye have received, why glory in it?” And the 
sermon kept them occupied until they reached their big, home-like 
hotel for luncheon. 

Dad seemed to be unusually lively during the meal. Everything 
and everyone served him as material for comment. 

“Hmm, see that distinguished-looking man over near the window? 
Well, the thing that makes him look so distinguished is that moustache 
that hides his identity. Remove that, and he’ll look as important as a 
super in a mob-scene.” 

“And the lad at the third table left—the one with the funeral ex- 
pression. He’s about as devoid of life as the holes in this Swiss cheese 
are devoid of nourishment. He’s trying hard to be pleasant, but he 
looks as cheerful as a man who, after being told that his five children 
were killed in an accident, hears that the report is untrue, and that only 
four are dead and the fifth dying. It’s ten to one he’s a comedian.” 

“They say,” put in Nell, “that this dark man just coming in with 
his children is a Duke.” 

“The Duck and all his ugly Ducklings with him.” 

“Not so loud, please dad, he might hear you.” 


“What of it? The truth will out. Notice that woman with the 
announcer voice and the display of Woolworth’s best jewelry on her 
person? She just tipped the waiter a dollar after making him do ten 
dollars’ worth of extra work for her. She flourishes that roll as if it 
were all real money. I'll wager that when she gets home, she’ll have 
so little cash left, that if the Woolworth building were offered her for 


a dollar, she wouldn’t be able to buy the buttons on the elevator-boy’s 
coat.” 


And so he went on in his own inimitable style until they had fin- 
ished luncheon and left the dining-room. 


The first part of the afternoon dad spent, by the Doctor’s orders, 
in a nap, while Nell took a magazine on the hotel-porch, amid the 
dozing old ladies that always occupied the best chairs. After that 
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they went for a drive in a hired machine through the surrounding 
country. 

“Now is your time,” thought Nell; but dad was so full of spirits 
(with all due reverence to Volstead and Co.), and talked so incessantly 
of the somnambulistic people, and the soporific scenes which they 
passed, that she hardly had a chance. Her heart was heavy, for she 
longed to have the ordeal over with. This showed itself in her absent- 
minded answers, so that finally dad looked at her sharply and said: 

“Nell, what’s wrong? What’s on your mind, anyhow?” 

A moment’s hesitation—her courage failed. “Nothing, dad,” she re- 
plied as light-heartedly as she could. 

“Then, if nothing makes you that way, I wish there were some- 
thing there.” But she only laughed it off. 

Dinner passed as in a dream. Nell was evidently trying to be gay, 
and succeeded indifferently well. After the meal they went for their 
usual evening stroll along the road that skirted the beach. They sat 
for a while on a large beam thoughtfully provided by the tide, watch- 
ing the darkness creep in on them over the sea. The gentle splash of 
the waves reminded her of the morning in Church, and her resolution. 
They seemed to tell her that He was near, and His voice seemed to be 
repeated again and again as the breakers swished over the rocks: “Cour- 
age—courage’’. 

“Come, let’s go back! It’s gettting cool here on the rocks,” and 
dad arose and started off. “No sooner said than done,” was always a 
favorite saying of his. They were soon back at their hostelry. 

“It’s too early to retire,” said dad decidedly, “we'll sit here on the 
veranda where there’s netting to keep away the mosquitoes. Wish it 
were as easy to keep away some pests of the human type.” 

Nell soon had him comfortable in a big arm-chair with a cushion 
for his back, a cushion for his head, a cushion for his feet, and— 

“It’s a wonder you wouldn’t put cushions under the legs of the 
chairs too,” sighed dad contentedly. “There, now, I’m all set. Look— 
there on the beach—that pair of newly-weds. The way they act, they 
must think the whole world’s gone blind, and the gossips’ tongues are 
paralyzed. Humph! They’ll soon learn better.” 

A sudden idea came to Nell—an inspiration. She said a fervent 
prayer and started: 


“What would you say, dad, if—if—,” she faltered. 
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“If what? How do you know what I’d say? Come, ‘if? what?” 

“Well, what would you say if I were to tell you that I’m thinking 
of getting married?” 

“What’s that? You! Married! Why—why—I didn’t think you 
—hmm.” <A moment’s silence. “Yes, well, I suppose I should have 
expected it some time or other. But how in the world did you ever 
meet anyone? You've always been with me, and the young fellows 
we've met are not worth—shucks, they’re not worth the blacking on 
your shoes. They’re about as full of brains and ambition as the ocean 
there is full of sugar. Look at that idiot Margy married, and take 
warning. Why, he’s typical of them all. He’s a real modern invention 
—a combination clothes-hanger and hat-rack, and nothing more.” 

“Don’t be too hard on him, dad; they say he was one of the first in 
his class at college.” 

“Humph! What an awful set of numbskulls the others must have 
been.” 

“He makes quite a favorable impression on strangers.” 

“The only impression I ever knew him to make was on my bank- 
roll. That lad can spend more money in five minutes than he could 
ever make in a life-time. And now he’s idling away his time, waiting 
for me to die, so that he can live on Margy’s share of the spoils. If 
it weren’t for my duty to her, I’d leave him a pair of overalls, a wheel- 
barrow and a pick and shovel, and it’s dollars to doughnuts that he 
wouldn’t even know how to spit on his hands! Bah!” 

“But what has that to do with me?” 


“Oh yes, of course, your man is different. He’s the acme of all 
perfections and the perfection of all virtues, besides which he’s abso- 
lutely faultless and has such adorable eyes! Yes, I know the type. 
Your mother was that way, too, and look what she got!” 

“Now, dad, don’t be saying such foolish things.” 


“T suppose I shouldn’t be saying such things of your husband-to-be, 
only it’s your welfare I’m thinking of. I want you to marry one worthy 
of you, or at least as worthy of you as any this rattle-brained genera- 
tion can produce.” 

“What I really wanted to know is, how you’d feel at my leaving 
you.” A pause. 

“Tt will be mighty hard, I'll admit; but I wouldn’t put my old hulk 


between you and your happiness. Why should I stand between you 
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and the object of your choice? I’m sure of a home, and Fred and Lil 
are very good to me.” 

“T’m glad you look at it that way.” 

“T’ll be all right, girl, but you? Tell me, who is the lucky fellow? 
Do I know him?” 

“Why I didn’t say there was anyone, did I?” 

“Huh? If it isn’t any ‘one’, is it any ‘thing’?—a lamp-post, or a 
‘Magnavox’? Some of the modern type might well be designated as 
lamp-posts, since they’re out all night; and as for ‘Magnavoxes’, they’re 
always broadcasting, the only trouble being that they produce sounds ~ 
without receiving any signals from the place their brains should be. 
But, come, ‘what’ are you going to marry?” 

“Why, I didn’t say I was going to marry at all. I only said: ‘What 
would you say if I told you so?’ I wanted to know—” 

“What!” breathing a sigh of relief, “you were just joking? And 
to think you caused me all that anxiety for nothing. I didn’t think it 
was in you, you naughty girl!” 

“No, no, it wasn’t for nothing. I wanted to find out how you 
would feel if I should leave you, because that’s really my intention. So 
I'll tell you. It’s not marriage I’m thinking of, but the—the Convent.” 

“The Convent!” He was bold upright in his chair. “Nonsense, 
Nell—I mean—.” He usually thought before speaking, but this had 
taken him unawares. “Pardon me, daughter, but—this isn’t another 
joke, is it? You're serious?” 

“Oh, dad, I’ve been trying to tell you the last couple of months. 
Certainly I’m in earnest. I saw how generous you were in letting me 
go, if I wished to get married. I saw you were looking only for my 
happiness. Surely, you won’t oppose my vocation.” 


“Now, be sensible, Nell, and get this idea out of your mind. 
When you asked me about leaving me to be married, I saw at once 
that it was only natural, and much as it hurt me—for you know I’m 
not as crusty as I seem to be—much as it hurt me, I wouldn’t oppose 
it. But this is different—absolutely different!” 

Mr. Pearson was a fine Catholic, of the sturdy, reliable, undemon- 
strative type. He had been known to take heroic means to get to Mass, 
in the face of non-Catholic friends, who chaffed him about it, but 
secretly admired his stamina. But, like many other good Catholic 
parents, the idea of his child consecrating herself to God as a nun 
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seemed most unnatural. Of course there must be Sisters. Certainly! 
And they must come from somewhere. But, from the immediate family 
of Mr. Philip Pearson—that was preposterous ! 

“Dad, you’d give me up to a man, to some man who, as you admit, 
might well lead me a life of misery, and now you won't give me to 
God, who surely can never disappoint the hopes I place in Him. I 
feel it to be my duty to go; otherwise I’d never have spoken of it.” 

“Your duty lies here with your father for the present. You can 
serve God just as well here as in the Convent, or in taking care of 
other sick people. Tl: not trouble you much longer, and when I’m 
gone, you can do as you please.” 

He spoke with an air of finality that usually ended the discussion. 
But not this time. 

“Fred and Lil, as you said, will take good care of you, and I feel 
it my duty to go now. If I wait too long, God may not care to accept 
my offer. He wants me now.” 

“Who’s been putting these ideas into your head, anyhow? Some 
young priest, I suppose, who thinks that every good girl should be 
draped with black or brown or blue—and stowed away safely in a 
Convent, with never a chance to use her God-given talents. Think of 
it—you, with your education, giving up your position, hiding your 
beauty and talent under a long forbidding habit, just one of thousands 
—no individuality left—no initiative possible—all reduced to one dead 
level. Think of teaching ‘a-b-c’ to the babies, or caring for some poor, 
ungrateful beggars, or such work. Why, you could never stand it!” 

He glanced up to see the effect of his words, but the result was far 
from what he had expected. She was sitting stiffly in her chair, her 
head erect, her color high, and her eyes flashing with fire, with that 
same fire of her mother’s eyes, which had so thrilled him in his youth, 
which had carried him through storm and trial, and made him what he 
was, a success in life in every way. She wasn’t haughty or forward, 
but her voice was firm and ringing as she replied: 

“Dad, didn’t you always tell us children to follow the priest’s 
advice in matters of conscience? It was no young priest, it was your 
own grey-haired pastor, whom you uphold as a model of sense, who 
assures me that I have a vocation to the religious life, and who ad- 
vised me to go as soon as possible. And as for the hardships of life, 
are they much greater than those some wives and mothers have to 
bear? The monotony of teaching, of caring for the sick, of mothering 
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poor orphans, and so on—those things don’t deter me; rather they at- 
tract me. For I wish to enter the Convent, not to have an easy life, 
but to give my all in His service, as He gave His all for me. And if 
I should died with my talents unknown to the world, but known to God 
who gave them to me, that is enough for me.” 

She paused, and then in a lower tone continued: 

“TI knew others would consider me foolish, but I thought that you 
—at least you would understand—” Her voice quavered and a sob 
escaped her. She hid her face in her hands. 

“Nell dear—,” his voice was trembling with suppressed emotion, 
“forgive your blundering, doddering idiot of a brainless father. You 
see, you took me off my guard. You spoke of marriage, and I re- 
signed myself to the thought of losing you. Then you said you didn’t 
mean it, and my hopes went sky-high. And it was just at that instant 
you crushed everything by this new idea—at least new to me. [ma 
double-eyed jackass for having spoken as I did. Forgive me, please.” 

He held out his hands in appeal. Nell was at his side in a moment, 
sitting on the arm of his chair and hugging him as she used to do when 
a little tot. Neither could speak for a moment. Then Nell broke the 
silence. 

“God is asking both of us for a sacrifice. I knew you wouldn’t 
refuse your part.” 

Before the end of that week dad decided to leave for home, “to 
meet Fred and Lil,” as he said, for they had just returned from their 
voyage. He had been getting more and more gloomy ever since the 
fateful disclosure, and it was evident that the coming parting was as a 
cloud on his mind. On arriving in the city, Nell lost no time in making 
arrangements for entering the Convent. Within three weeks all was 
ready. As she said good-bye to dad, all he said, was: 

“Nell, I can’t help hoping that you’ll come back to me.” 

“But you'll pray for me that I'll do as God wants?” 

“What God wills, not what I want! God-bless you!” And she was 
gone. 

Dad couldn’t be persuaded to go to the Investiture, but when he 
saw a snap-shot taken of her on that day, he admitted she seemed happy 
indeed. Her letters were a constant delight to him. He read and re- 
read them, and gradually it dawned on him that the new Love, to which 
she had dedicated her life, had not lessened her affection for him, but 
rather strengthened it. 
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The great day of Profession came. Again dad couldn’t be coaxed 
to go. But after the others had left, he re-read her letter of invitation 
with a special plea for his presence. Then he changed his mind. He 
phoned for information about the trains, and hurried off in a taxi. He 
arrived too late for the ceremony. The Convent grounds were crowded 
with groups of visitors, and in the center of each group one of the 
newly professed. Dad hesitated. Nuns—nuns everywhere! He felt 
like a stevedore at a dress ball. He was afraid to talk to any of them, 
and when one approached him with a word of inquiry on her lips, he 
turned to beat a hasty retreat, when— 

“Dad!” In a moment she was in his arms, and he felt amply re- 
paid for his trip when he noticed her joy at seeing him. The others 
were there, members of the family and one or two close friends of 
Nell’s, but dad scarcely knew it. He monopolized Nell without any 
apologies. What the blue blazes should he apologize for, he wanted to 
know, when they mentioned it to him jokingly on the train going home. 


The sight of his daughter so radiantly happy had done its work. 
Seated in his study some weeks later, he was thinking things over. 
Nell was like her mother, to be sure, he soliloquized with half closed 
eyes, and her mother was a Saint. But, if it could be said without 
detriment to her mother, there was something even more ideal, more 
spiritual, more something or other indefinable about her in her new 
sphere. He opened his eyes and gazed at the photos of both on his 
desk, first at the mother and then at the daughter in her habit. Nell 
was surely happy, happier than she had ever been before, happier than 
she could ever have been, he felt sure, had she married. His eye fell 
upon a picture of the Sacred Heart that stood above the center of his 
desk in its ivory frame. He reached for it and put it next to Nell’s 
picture. A sudden light seemed to burst upon him. It had never 
struck him that way before. 


“Why, it’s the very wish I myself expressed. God has heard my 
prayer, and I, like a near-sighted beggar, never realized it until now. 
I said I hoped she would marry someone worthy of her, though I 
didn’t think such a one existed. And now she has given herself to 
One, of whom even she, innocent child that she is, is scarcely worthy.” 

He fell on his knees. “Sacred Heart of Jesus, please forgive me, 
a hardened, blind, ungrateful old sinner, and—thanks, a thousand 
thanks for taking my little girl, Nell, for your own special service!” 
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Mary, Queen of May 


MAY DAY REFLECTIONS 


A. F. Browne, C.Ss.R. 

Spring has come to the world, and with it the beauty of May. 
Nature, like a fabled fay, has touched our eyes and our hearts, with 
her wand, and while our eyes feast on her fresh blown beauties, we 
feel our hearts respond with an exulting joy. 


God gives beauty everywhere, and love and tenderness, not that we 
may rest in it; but that it may stir our hearts to haunting dreams of 
immortality. So God’s Church, with her deep wisdom and delicate 
touch, teaches us to turn natural goods and natural beauties to spiritual 
advantage. When the cold winds of November sigh through the leaf- 
less trees, and the rain pours down from dull gray skies, she turns our 
thoughts and our prayers to the suffering souls in Purgatory. And 
now in the gladdest month of all the year, when the hand of the Divine 
Artist limns all nature with an almost heavenly beauty; when nature’s 
call is answered within us by the awakening of the tenderest impulses 
of the heart, Holy Church bids us turn our eyes and our hearts’ love 
to Mary, the most beautiful of God’s creatures, our lovely Queen of 
May. 

What imagination so prosaic, what heart so steeped in gloom as 
not to feel the call of the May time? There is a new and tender beauty 
in the glad glow of the breaking dawn. We hear the springtime carol- 
ing of the birds, their tiny throats throbbing with melody. The soft 
Spring breeze is a blithesome thing, heavy with the odors of the bud- 
ding flowers. The trees put forth their leaves and nature’s new ves- 
ture of verdant green stretches across the hill tops and the valleys. 
The skies are of a softer blue; and all nature is like a beautiful face, 
alight with a smile and a promise. 

Even the unimaginative Roman felt the spell of beauty and the 


call to gladness, and dedicated the last days of April and the first of 
May to Flora the Goddess of the flowers. 


Who can read without a thrill the story of the Maytime in Bonnie 
England, before the greed of Empire starved the souls of its people 
and hushed the songs of its poets? There on the night before the 
dawn of Mayday the people of the village and hamlet went out into 
the fields and woods, and gathered garlands and flowers and blossoms, 
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and returning with the dawn, with songs and dancing, decorated the 
windows, and doors and gables of every house in the village. The 
May-pole, neglected throughout the rest of the year, was decked out 
in the fairest flowers of Springtime; while through the day and far 
into the night, the youths and the maidens frolicked and danced about 
it with many a song and many a coy glance, till its stout old heart of 
oak seemed to throb in unison with their gayety. Under the Common- 
wealth, when the Puritans tore the beauty from religion and the joy 
from life, the May-poles were cut down, and in the language of these 
gaunt and grim performers an end was put to these sinful mummings. 
But history stands through all the vicissitudes of time, and May-day 
in England is a pathetic memorial of the days when the Island pulsated 
with the devotion to the Mother of God. 


Long afterwards the custom of keeping the May-day survived in 
France; where the purest and tenderest maiden was chosen as Queen 
to give honor to the festival. She did not join in the games and 
frolics of her subjects, but sat aside in the bower of garlands to 
graciously receive their homage. 

There is much obscurity about the origin of the May devotions. 
Back in the fourteenth century, we see a German monk, entering the 
sanctuary at dawn on the first day of May, and placing flowers on 
the altar of the Mother of God. Biographers tell us that through the 
month of April, he would not pluck a flower, that every day during 
the month of May, he might deck with them the altar of his Queen. 
This monk was the Blessed Henry Suso. 

In France we find the May-pole in use at Notre Dame as early 
as 1449, 

In Italy, Father Francesco La Lomia, a Jesuit, in 1758, published a 
book entitled “The Month of May Consecrated to the Great Mother 
of God.” But in this book he speaks of another published sooner. 


This seems to have been the book of Guiseppe Mazzolari, published at 
Farrara in 1750. 


Devotion probably began in Mantua in the fifteenth century. The 
pious Giovanni Francesco Gonzaga built a church there in fulfillment 
of a vow. And we have a record of Pope Martin V. granting indul- 
gences in this church for every Sunday during the month of May. 


From Mantua the devotion spread to Rome, and thence to all the 
Catholic nations. 
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How eminently fit and becoming it is that the church should con- 
secrate this most beauitful month of the year to the Mother of God. 
She is of truth a very May—a symbol of all things bright and pure, 
of lily-flowers and sweet perfume, and songs that drift across the 
tender beauties of the dying day. And our hearts turn naturally and 
joyfully from the cold and the snows and the barrenness of winter 
to the beauty and the rich verdure of May, so from the barrenness 
of our unspiritual lives, and the coldness of our love of God, we look up 
with hope and joy to the gleaming white vision of our Immaculate 
Mother. 

Moreover, the consecration of an entire month to our Mother, fills 
out the symmetry of the Church’s devotion to Mary; the Angelus 
three times a day consecrates the hour to Mary; Saturday has been 
dedicated to her as special day; and her seven feasts throughout the 
year, fill out a week of devotion. So at last the church completes the 
cycles of her cult of Mary by dedicating to her an entire month. 

The olden days with their May-poles and songs and dances in 
honor of the Queen of May are gone, except perhaps in Scotland 
where the lassies go out to Arthur’s Seat and gather the May-dew, 
as an aid to their complexion. A little over a generation ago, the 
daughters of New England, preserving some of the traditions of their 
home-land, used to gather the first delicate blossoms of May, and 
weave them into a garland to place at the door of their best beloved. 
But this too, has gone. And now only in the Catholic Church is the 
May time kept, where the fresh young voices of the children are lifted 
up in the anthem of love and devotion. “It is the month of our 
Mother, the blessed and beautiful days.” 

But would it not be a beautiful thing to keep the May as in the 
olden days, only to spiritualize it? Why could we not gather a garland 
of spiritual flowers and present it to our Mother? Out in the woods 
this May month the violet is blooming all unseen, a beautiful symbol 
of humility. Could we not pluck it for our Mother, we who are so 
proud and so self-conceited? It is not easily found, this flower so 
sweet-smelling to God. And we can never find it unless we are like it, 
to be unseen by the world, to be forgotten. But oh, if we have the 
courage to seek, we shall find it though it may be after long searching, 
and Mary will be pleased with the gift. It fits so well in her coronal, 
for of old in Palestine she could sing, “Because he has regarded the 
humility of his handmaid, all generations shall call me blessed.” 
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And the lilies—could we not offer to our Mother a lily, the lily 
of purity, the most beautiful thing which God made and forgot to put 
a soul in, as one of our poets has said. Looking into the garden of 
our souls, let us ask ourselves, are the lilies blooming there, are they 
spotless, are they fragrant with the perfume of chastity? Or have 
they drooped? Are their white chalices spotted and sere? We who 
know our own hearts realize if the lilies are blooming there. If they 
are let us offer them to our Mother, the fairest lily of Israel, to her 
who is without spot or stain. And if they are not blooming fair and 
fresh, let us seek for them during this month. We will have to put 
aside many brambles and thorns to find this lily, the brambles and 
thorns of mortification and self-conquest. They will prick us and 
cause pain, but it is necessary pain, if we would find the Lily. And 
when we have found it, its beauty and its fragrance will be so sweet, 
that we will no longer remember the pain of the seeking, but will 
experience a great peace and joy as we offer the gift to our Mother. 


And the rose, the symbol of love—have we a rose for our Mother? 
There are roses in every heart, for the heart cannat live without some 
love. But some of the roses could not be offered to Mary, their leaves 
are spotted with sin, and they emit a stench instead of a sweet frag- 
rance. We must take the pruning knife, and cut these decaying flowers 
out of our heart, and water with the tears of our repentance the rose 
of the love of Jesus and Mary. Only thus will it bloom again, only 
thus will it be able to drink in the dew of God’s grace. 

That will be a beautiful garland for our Queen of May; violets, 
lilies and roses. And if we love her we will give them to her; only 
when our love is weak will we hesitate at the difficulty of preparing 
the gift. 

The late Canon Sheehan, true poet of the supernatural if there 
ever was one, living amid the quiet sylvan beauties of the little Irish 
town of Donneraile, has put into the mouth of Daddy Dan, that lovable 
old character in My New Curate, these words with reference to the 
May devotions: “I do not know, I am sure, what people feel in grand 
city churches, when the organ stops are loosed and the tide of music 
wells forth, and great voices are lifted up; but I think if the Lord 
would allow me, I would be satisfied to have my heaven one long May 
devotion, with the children singing around me, and the incense of 
flowers in the air, and our dear Mother looking down on us; only I 
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should like that there were life in those wondrous eyes of Mother and 
Child, and I should like that that divine Child who holds us all in the 
palms of His little hands, would get a little tired sometimes of con- 
templating His Mother’s beauty, and turn in pity towards us.” 

What a beautiful thought it is, to be sure, to recall that in every 
corner of the known world, wherever Mary’s children dwell, wherever 
the spire of a Catholic church rises, this month is held as our Mother’s 
joyous festival. And what a restraining influence it ought to be to 
us Catholics who especially during the month of May consider the 
virtues and the holiness of God’s mother—what a restraining influence 
in these days, when even the most broad-minded must perforce admit 
that modesty is being so ruthlessly sacrificed in the name of sordid 
knowledge, humility is an almost unknown quantity, human love is 
made a holocaust on the altar of social position, or pleasure purchas- 
ing wealth; and the dignity of motherhood is being dragged in the 
mire, for the sake of a career, or a mad chase after pleasure. I hate 
to say it, but doesn’t it look as if our Blessed Mother, with her inno- 
cence and purity, her humility, her devotion to home, her other-worldli- 
ness, doesn’t it look as if she were rather old-fashioned and out of 
date? I am not one who will give vent to a scathing arraignment of 
all things modern, or impeach the good name of the modern woman, 
but I am forced to admit that many of our modern tendencies are 
downward, and not at all in keeping with the model of our Immaculate 
Mother whom the Church places before us this month for our venera- 
tion and our imitation. In so many of these things it is really hard to 
draw the line clearly between what is innocent and what is blame- 
worthy, and the matter is largely a question of our own sincerity with 
our own soul and God; but I think it will benefit us all to consider the 
model of our Blessed Lady and ask ourselves in many things we do and 
say, whether she would approve. In this way we will be less liable to 
self-deception and can keep away from many lurking dangers. If we 
do not, I am afraid when at last we meet our dear Mother as I hope 
we all will in heaven, we will have reason to hang our heads for 
many things. 


Some fellows can see only those above them and others can see only 
those under them; but a good man is cross-eyed and can see both ends 
at once. 
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Sell What Thou Hast 


CHAP. I. A STRANGE MEETING 
T. Z. Austin, C.Ss.R. 
“Will you go out with me tomorrow night, Miss Gerber?” Ned 
Ramer was speaking. He and Miss Mame Gerber had just been at the 


open-air concert in the park and they were now standing before her 
home. 


“No,” she replied, “I cannot. I have to play at the Conservatory. 
We have our last rehearsal for my concert—don’t you remember, I 
spoke of it before?” 


“Yes, I remember,” said the young man with a rather marked 
gloominess that made Miss Gerber wonder. “You are queer; you 
don’t seem to care for anything but your music.” 


“Well,” admitted Miss Gerber, “I guess I don’t. It does take up 
my time—between studying vocal music and teaching instrumental 
music and playing the organ to accommodate Mr. Spangenberg, I 
hardly have time or thought for anything else. But I must be going 
in—I have to get to bed early; I want to go to Holy Communion 


tomorrow. Thanks, very much, Ned, for the good time you showed 
me this evening.” 


Ned Ramer had summarized the opinion of most of the young men 
who had ever met the young musician. She seemed really to care for 
nothing but her music; nothing else seemed to interest her. And as 
she put it, it left her no time—when could she go out with anyone— 
for anything else? Just now the program she was to give—her first 
vocal concert—at the North Avenue Conservatory, a select school, was 
uppermost in her mind. She had been looking forward to it for a 
long time—had been preparing and rehearsing for it for weeks. Now 
only two days remained. They were feverish days, but happy with all 
their excitement; for always she saw looming over them a golden 
sunset with the word success written across it in flaming letters. 


Miss Gerber, in one sentence, had revealed one side—and that an 
important one—of her character: “I want to go to Holy Communion 
in the morning.” She was almost a daily communicant—not through 
routine, and much less for show; she was really devout. Her home 
was an old-fashioned Catholic home in which the Faith was woven into 
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daily life. So she had imbibed it from childhood and it had ever 
formed one of her greatest satisfactions. If she had analyzed her 
ambitions she would probably have found that she wanted above all 
to be organist at some church, to devote her talents, in the main at 
least, to the service of God and the Faith that meant so much to her. 
Already she frequently substituted for the organist at her parish church 
when she was unable to play. She played very well and soon was 
much in demand. 

Her most intimate friend was Mrs. Lily Lauer, also a member of 
the Conservatory staff. She was the young wife of a doctor. They 
seemed to have no faith at all. It was with her that Miss Gerber was 
to give a vocal concert at the Conservatory on Wednesday night. 

The great night came. Students of the conservatory, the staff, 
friends and acquaintances of the artists were invited. It was not a 
large audience, but select, that came to these concerts. Miss Gerber’s 
heart throbbed with feelings of fear and hope. On her way to the 
Conservatory that evening, she stopped in at the church for a brief 
visit. 

“Jesus,” she said simply, in a tone of familiarity as if talking to 
a friend, “help me tonight. It’s my night. Ill sing for You.” 

She always turned to prayer for help. How it rested her to kneel 
there in the dusk just for a few moments. After all, it was such a 
blessing to be able to depend on someone with absolute understanding 
and trust. It never failed her. This faith was interwoven with the 
innermost fibres of her heart, but without any conscious reflection— 
taken for granted rather than proved—rooted in the deepest memories 
of childhood, deepened by frequent satisfying experience; it was born 
in her, so to speak, and inseparable from her very soul. It had never 
really been tried. 


As Miss Gerber stepped out on the stage that night, she saw before 
her, her folks—father, mother and sisters—and it heartened her. After 
the first moment of excitement was over, she sang with absolute aban- 
don, sure of herself. Back in the audience she saw a young man evinc- 
ing exceptional interest. It held her attention for a moment; but he 
was a stranger to her, so she gave him no further notice. The pro- 
gram proved a complete success. The shower of flowers that the two 
performers received told them that their singing had met approval, 
that they had won the prize they coveted. It was a happy moment. 
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Trembling with excitement and flushed with success, Miss Gerber 
came out, after the performance was over, to receive the congratula- 
tions of parents and friends. Suddenly, before she or anyone was 
aware of it, a young man stood before her, and grasping her hands, said 
fervently : 


“Let me congratulate you, Miss Gerber, upon your wonderful sing- 
ing. I enjoyed it immensely, and I hope, in the near future, to have 
the pleasure of meeting you.” With that he disappeared as suddenly 
as he had come. 

“Well of all the nerve!” ejaculated the girl. In her astonishment, 
it was all she could say. But despite the suddenness she had time to 
take in the features. Even now she turned to look after the retreating 
form of the young man. She saw that he was stalwart and well built, 
with a distinguished presence. 


“Tt’s the young man who was so taken up with my singing,” she 
said to herself; “I wonder who it can be?” 

“Who was that man?” asked her mother. 

“T don’t know; never saw him before,” replied the girl. ‘Anyway, 
he’s gone—but he seemed to like my singing very much.” 

“T don’t like that way of acting,” remarked Mrs. Gerber, with 
decision. 

“Well,” answered her daughter defensively at once and probably 
more interested than ever, for she was naturally somewhat stubborn 
and now she was strangely touched—‘“he liked my singing and I don’t 
see anything wrong in his saying so.” 

Just then her friend Lil approached the group. After everybody 
had congratulated her and the whole success had been gone over in 
ecstatic exclamations, she said: 

“Tt’s about time to leave—past eleven, Mame. I just wanted to say 
that Fred congratulates you, too. I'll have to say good-night. Wasn’t 
it a good night? Oh, Mame, dear, I’m so happy it was such a success!” 

As Mame turned to speak to Lil, she saw at a little distance, stand- 
ing beside Fred, Lil’s husband, the young man who had so abruptly 
forced his congratulations upon her. She was surprised to see him 
there. 

“Say, Lil,” she asked excitedly, “who is that fellow?” 

“Why, what’s the matter with you all of a sudden? He didn’t 
hurt anybody, did he?” asked she laughing. 
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“Well, who is it? I want to know!” said Mame calming down. 

“Why, it’s a friend of Fred’s, Mame; a classmate of his. His 
name is Doctor Jack White. ‘He’s a very successful young doctor who 
is working at a hospital in Chicago—Emergency Hospital, I believe. 
They say he’s a wonder as a doctor. Fred thinks the world of him. 
Isn’t he a wonderful appearing chap?” 

Mame measured him with a glance; it was evident that there was 
nothing but good in her appraisal. 

“He is good looking,” she admitted. “I suppose he came with 
Fred, then?” 

“Yes, and he seemed to like your singing awfully much; I wasn’t 
in it! He can’t say enough about you. Watch out for him, Lady 
Hermit!” she warned, laughingly. 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed Mame in return, “no danger. But I'll be 
going, Lil; the folks are starting off. Bye-bye!” And she turned to 
her folks again, to leave with them for home. 

Doctor Jack White was looking intently at her as she turned to 
go. Mame saw nothing. 

“That was queer, wasn’t it?” she said to herself as she was going 
to bed. “That that man should congratulate me! I wonder what kind 
of a man he is—and he said: ‘I hope in the near future to have the 
pleasure of meeting you’. How will he ever? No chance. Better 
forget about it Why Mame!” she added suddenly, “you’ve for- 
gotten your night-prayers!” 

Proudest of all that night, no doubt, were Mame’s father and 
mother. Far beyond all expectations was this revelation of their 
daughter’s talent and ability and they began to build castles in the air— 
not very definite were they, but vague—bringing a tinge of glory to 
their heaping years. In their thoughts and dreams Mame always  fig- 
ured, though they could not tell what she would be. Sometimes it 
seemed to them she would be a nun—when they thought of her daily 
Communions; sometimes they thought she would marry and build a 
devout home such as her own had been. 


Why had Mrs. Gerber felt such a sudden, inexplicable dislike for 
the unknown intruder who had congratulated Mame? At any rate, 
she did, and she mentioned it again to her husband. 

“Forget it,” said he, “you don’t know anything about him. Any- 
way, there’s nothing to it. He’s probably one of these young things 
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that are being turned out nowadays that think they can have their 
fling with any girl. But Mame will teach him a lesson.” 

“But Mame defended him right away,” said the mother with some 
concern. “She snapped me up.” 

“Tt’s her nature, Mary,” replied Mr. Gerber. ‘“She’s always been 
somewhat stubborn, and—and—taking up for others.” 

“Well, I hope nothing comes of it. She ought at least to find out 
what kind of a person he is.” With that the incident was put aside. 





LOOK TO THE PRESENT 


Dr. William James, the eminent psychologist and educator, lays 
it down as a principle that the best preparation for the future is to do 
the present task well. He says in “Talks to Teachers” : 

“Let no youth have any anxiety about the upshot of his education, 
whatever the line of it may be. If he keep faithfully busy each hour 
of the working day, he may safely leave the final result to itself. He 
can with perfect certainty count on waking up some fine morning to 
find himself one of the competent ones of his generation, in whatever 
pursuit he may have singled out. 

“Silently between all the details of his business, the power of 
judging in all that class of matter will have built itself up within him 
as a possession that will never pass away. 


“Young people should know this truth. Ignorance of it has prob- 


ably encouraged more discouragement and faintheartedness in youths 
embarking on arduous careers than all other causes put together.” 





“Tt is time to dismiss the old foolish notion that children have to 
have the diseases of childhood. They can be protected by proper pre- 
cautions,” say the experts. And yet there are some who have the 
foolish notion that in the moral order, our young people must sow 
their wild oats and contract moral diseases, bad habits, in order to 
build up healthy characters! 





“No one can be happy who does not understand the art of suffer- 
ing, and he who has mastered it, has discovered the secret of true 
happiness.” 








! Catholic Anecdotes 


A BOOK AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


A young child, from eight to nine years old, whilst pasturing his 
goat on a hillside at St. Loup, in the diocese of Poitiers, amused himself 
by reading the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith. One day, when 
reading the account of the sufferings and death of the Venerable 
Charles Cornay, he exclaimed: I also will go to Tong-King, I also will 
be a martyr. Some time afterwards, whilst chatting with his father, 
he suddenly demanded: “Father, how much may this meadow be 
worth?” “TI cannot tell you exactly,” replied the father, “but why do 
you ask?” “Ah! if you would but give it to me, I would sell it and 
pay for my education.” The child who spoke thus became an illus- 
trious martyr in Tong-King where he was beheaded in 1861. His 
name was Theophane Venard. On reading his correspondence, it is 
impossible not to perceive his tender devotion to the Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary. When at the seminary of the Foreign Missions, he thus 
wrote to his parents: ‘What signifies the distance which separates us, 
since we are united in the Sacred Heart of Jesus and Mary? Our 
meeting-place shall be Heaven, let no one fail to be there.” “God,” he 
said to his sister, “God has given us one heart. We are born to be 
united, to be but one soul, in Heaven, in the Holy Hearts of Jesus and 
Mary. And do you not see that, if Providence separates us, it is 
because It will reunite us?” 

To his brother Eusebius he said: “Often place ail thoughts of 
your future in the hands of Providence, in the Heart of Jesus, the God 
made man, and for a time a young man; for Jesus Christ is the Infant- 
God, the young Man-God, the Man-God, the God of all ages.” His 
sister having imparted to Him her desire of binding herself to the 
service of Jesus Christ under the banner of virginity, still remaining in 
the world, Theophane was rejoiced: “May your wishes be fulfilled,” he 
wrote to her; “celebrate your nuptials, give your heart and your life, 
clothe yourself in the bridal robe, place a ring on your finger, take a 
new name. I salute thee, Virgin spouse of Christ Jesus. May the day 
come, when I shall know that my beloved sister is one of that choir of 
Virgins, of which the Immaculate Mary is Queen!” His sister having 
made her consecration to the Lord, the missionary sent her the follow- 
ing note: “I congratulate you, but remember that your first duty is, 
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in your family and to your family, gentleness and humility in the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus and Mary.” 


How tender are the words which he wrote to his brother from 
Hong-Kong. “Dear brother, I place my heart in thine, you place your 
heart in mine, we, both of us, place our hearts in the Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary, and thus we are brothers inseparable in life, in death, here 
below and in eternity.” 





JOY OF SUFFERING 


Xavier de Maistre, the author of the “Soirees de St. Petersbourg,” 
tells us the following touching story of a young girl: She was at the 
time eighteen years of age and for five years had suffered agonies 
from cancer in her head. Her eyes and nose had been eaten away and 
the disease continued to spread, like a fire consuming a beautiful palace. 
In spite of the frightful pain that she endured, her tender piety seemed 
to have detached her so completely from the world as to render her 
almost indifferent to it. She did not say, like the haughty Stoic of 
old: “O pain, do thy worst; thou wilt never convince me that thou 
art an evil.” No, she did better still, for she never spoke of her suf- 
ferings. 

Her absolute resignation was so remarkable that people used to 
come to see her, being moved by the same sort of curiosity as prompted 
crowds to go to the circus in the early centuries of Christianity, in 
order to see maidens like Blandina, Agatha and Perpetua thrown to the 
lions and wild bulls. More than one spectator went home astonished 
to find that he, too, was a Christian, and in the same way inquisitive 
people of St. Petersburg came to look at the young martyr dying of 
cancer. 

As she had lost her sight, they could come close to her without 
disturbing her, and many departed with thoughts of higher things. 

One day a visitor expressed his sympathy with her in her torturing 
inability to sleep, and she replied: “I am not as unhappy as you sup- 
pose, for God allows me to think of nothing but Himself.” 

On another occasion someone asked what would be the first favor 
that she intended to beg God to bestow upon her benefactors, when 
she was admitted to His presence. Her answer was: “I shall ask Him 
to make them love Him as I do myself.” 





MAY DAYS 


“May Day has always been a banner day in schools, with its pic- 
nics, its gayly-ribboned May poles, and its fun,” says an advertisement 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; “hereafter, it is going 
to be a momentous day for our boys and girls.” May Day is to be 
called Child Health Day. 

We are in hearty sympathy with the idea. It sounds splendid to 
say: Give our children buoyant, joyous health. Endow them with 
strong sturdy bodies. The Church has ever maintained the principle: 
A sound mind in a sound body. And no better day could have been 
chosen than May Day—the first day of Our Lady’s month. 

At the same time we shall give to our children an ideal of purity 
and modesty to which they shall always be made to look up—an ideal 
the very thought of which will ennoble them, lift them up, make them 
hate darkness and love the light. 

Then May Day will be a Child Health Day in the full sense of the 
word. 





A LAY SERMON 


On a rainy Sunday morning, some weeks ago, a Catholic gentleman 
went to the office of the hotel in which he lives to telephone for a taxi 
to take him and his wife to Mass. 

Several Protestants, who were standing near by, began to tease 
him about being so very pious. 


” 


“T send for a taxi,” answered the man, “when I need it to take 
me to the theater, and surely I ought to be willing to pay for one to 
take me to church on Sunday that I may worship God who does so 
much for me.” 

The Protestants said no more at the time. But one of them, meet- 
ing this Catholic man later in the day, said proudly: 


“That was a good sermon you preached us this morning.” 
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This does not mean that we must always hire a taxi on a rainy 
day. We cannot all afford it. But it shows this man’s sense of jus- 
tice: he was ready to do as much for God as he would do for his 
pleasure or business. And that sense of justice we must all have. 





KEEPING FIT—ALWAYS 


During his high school career Tommy Greene wanted to shine as 
an athlete. The coaches simply got on his nerves. 

“Keep: in shape,” said the football coach; “this is a tough game 
and you need your stamina.” 

“Keep in shape,” said the basketball coach, “or I can’t use you.” 

“Tf you don’t keep in shape,” said the baseball coach, “some other 
fellow will have your place.” 

“Great cats!” Tommy groaned, “if it wasn’t that I don’t want to 
be a quitter, I’d throw the whole thing up.” 

By and by he graduated from High School and got a job with a 
wholesale house as a city trade salesman. The sales manager sat down 
to give Tommy advice. 


“Above all things,” he concluded his instructions, “keep yourself 
in good physical shape. You can’t expect to do a snappy day’s business 
if you’ve had only five hours’ sleep the night before.” 

You can’t get away from keeping fit. You’ve either got to do it or 
lose out. 





DEMAND AND SUPPLY 


“A short while ago we invaded the book floor of a great depart- 
ment store,” writes Father Garesché in “The Queen’s Work,” and 
sought the religious section. 

“Where are the Catholic books?” we asked demurely. 

“We have none, except prayer books—prayer books, rosaries and 
crucifixes,” the attendant replied. 

“Doesn’t anyone ask for Catholic books? The city is half Catholic 
I think.” 

“Very seldom, indeed. And if they do we get them from the 
Catholic book store.” 
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“Where, then, are your religious books?” asked I. 

The attendant pointed to divers shelves, and there, indeed, ranged 
in baleful profusion, were books on spiritism, books on New Thought— 
which is older than Simon Magus—books on sundry ologies and isms, 
but nary a Catholic book in all that wilderness. 

If the demand creates the supply—where are our people? 





BEST SELLERS 





An incident is told of Charles F. Lummis, the well-known writer 
on early history of California and the missions. 

He was asked one day by a sweet young thing if he had read the 
six novels rated in the papers as the “best sellers” of the day. 

“No,” replied Lummis promptly, “and, thank God, I don’t have 


9 


to 





THE SOLID FOUNDATION 





The religious troubles in France—and for that matter, the attempts 
in our own country to do away with religious schools—remind us of 
the words of M. Thiers, one of France’s greatest statesmen. Though 
a freethinker, he did not hesitate to write in 1869 to an associate: 

“Tt is all nonsense trying to establish an anti-religious government 
in these times. If I had my way, instead of diminishing religious in- 
fluences, I would place the control of elementary schools in the hands 
of the clergy. If you dechristianize the masses, they will rise up and 
murder you. There must be some higher authority for right doing 
than that of M. le Ministre, M. le Maire, or M. le Maitre d’Ecole; 
and I defy anybody to produce anything better than the Ten Com- 
mandments, with their august authority and majestic history. If ever 
the Republic is again established in France, it will have to avoid the 
pitfall of anti-religion; if it does not, it will sooner or later come to 
grief.” 

To another associate he wrote: “I do not believe laymen can teach 
the poor half as well as the clergy and the sisters. The legislator who 
. tries to make religion of atheism is a madman, who eventually must 
ruin the country he misleads by his fanaticism.”—Ave Maria. 
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IT IS ALWAYS FAIR WEATHER 





Under this caption one of our popular weeklies tells us how popu- 
lar indoor sports enable the present generation to enjoy themselves 
despite the rigors of winter. 

But there is one thing that can give us fair weather at all times 
in still a deeper sense. No matter how cloudy the life of our spirit— 
in sickness, in the midst of trial, in the midst of adversity, in sadness 
and loneliness, even under the very shadow of death—there is pos- 
sibility of enjoying sunshine. 

It is by a childlike and complete trusting submissiveness to the 
all-holy and all-good Will of God. 

“Thy Will be done”—brought an angel consoler to the gloom of 


the Garden of Olives; it will bring angels of light into all our dark 
hours. 





What is the trouble with the world today? Many men would 
answer it is the conflict between the classes in the world, the conflict 
between capital and labor; between those who possess much and those 
who possess nothing. Why should there be a conflict? Are the 
interests of the rich and poor brought together in such a way that the 
harmony of one means the destruction of the other? Isn’t it simply 
common sense for men who have power to unite with those who help 
to give them this power? But common sense has never been able to 
solve that problem. We need something else, we need old Catholic 
principles; that man who labors and toils and gets so little, is after all, 
God’s image, and if men who look for the solution of this problem 
would simply look on their fellowmen in the light of God’s counte- 
nance, how different would be their solution. Did God not warn 
men that handling and touching of riches was the most baneful thing 


that can touch the heart? If men would only learn the danger of 
riches.—Archb. Hanna. 








One of the best writers of the present day draws attention to the 
fact that almost all those who annually receive the prize of virtue 
given by the French Academy for devoted care of others, are people 
who have had a particularly unhappy and sorrowful childhood. It 
is in the school of suffering that these noble souls learn to forget them- 
selves and to strive to alleviate the sorrows of others. 
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r Lady’s Page 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help 


THE ROSARY IN THE “HAIL MARY” 


T. N. CSar. 

Those who say the Rosary, frequently at times find it difficult to 
fix the attention on the different mysteries. The suggestion here made 
may be of some service, since they connect each mystery with a part 
of the “Hail Mary,” and thus help the mind to keep in touch with 
the mystery during the entire decade. For this purpose the “Hail 
Mary” has been divided into five parts, one part for each mystery, as 
follows: (1) “Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with thee, blessed 
art thou among women,” (2) “And blessed is the fruit of thy womb,” 
(3) The Holy Name, “Jesus,” the gem for which the other words 
form the setting, (4) “Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us, sin- 
ners, now,” (5) “And at the hour of our death.” 

I—THE JOYFUL MYSTERIES 

(1) The very words of this part of the “Hail, Mary,” are those 
first uttered by the Archangel Gabriel in the Annunciation to Mary of 
her privilege of being God’s Mother: “Hail, full of grace, the Lord 
is with thee, blessed art thou-among women”—surely “blessed,” for 
henceforth all generations shall take up the Angel’s word, and call her 
“blessed.” 

(2) And holy Elizabeth, when her cousin, Mary, brought Jesus 
to her home in friendly Visitation, added to the “blessed among 
women” the reason for that title, namely, the “blessed Fruit” of her 
virginal womb. 

(3) When the fullness of time was come and the world was at 
rest, Mary breathed the sweet Name of “Jesus” over her new-born 
Child in the lowly stable, and the powers of darkness trembled, and 
the Angels smiled and repeated the Name of the Saviour, Jesus, which 
was given to Him before He had even been conceived. 

(4) “Holy Mary, Mother of God,” Presenting our spotless Lamb 
to God, the Father, please don’t forget thy other children, His brothers 
and sisters—“pray for us, sinners.” 
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(5) And, Mother, through the joy thou didst feel at Finding 
Jesus in the Temple, grant that at the hour of death, we, who have 
perhaps lost Him more than once through wilful sin, may find Him at 
last in His eternal Temple, never more to lose Him. Amen. 

II—THE SORROWFUL MYSTERIES 

(1) “Hail, Mary” to the Mother from Angel’s lips; “Hail, Rabbi” 
to the Son from the treacherous lips of Iscariot in Gethsemane. Ah, 
Mother, may I never say to thee: “Hail, Mary,” while I at the same 
time betray thy Son by sin. 

(2) “Blessed is the fruit of thy womb”—“Away with Him— 
Crucify Him.” And the vacillating Pilate orders the virginal fruit of 
the Virgin’s womb to be brutally Scourged. Surely men’s sins of the 
flesh have cost Him dear. 

(3) “Ecce Homo”—“Behold Jesus,” the Man who is God, be- 
hold Him Crowned with thorns, your King, a King of suffering; im- 
agine it if you can. Will His subjects ever cease from their sins of 
pride, if this sight will not effect it? 

(4) “Holy Mary,” remember thy Meeting with Jesus, thy Son, 
on the road to Golgotha. Pray for us, sinners, who caused His suf- 
ferings and thine—pray that those pains may not have been in vain 
for us. 

(5) Nature trembles—Calvary grows dim—a God is Crucified— 
for us. And Mary is there to console her Son. Ah, Mother, when 
our last hour comes, be at our side, too. Show us then the death of 
Jesus so that seeing the penalty of our sins already paid, we may close 
our eyes with confidence. Amen. 

III—THE GLORIOUS MYSTERIES 

(1) “Hail, Marylt” It is not an Angel this time, but the King 
of Angels on the morning of His Resurrection, appearing first to His 
Mother, as ancient Catholic tradition tells us, before He shows Him- 
self to that other Mary, whom He also loved. Innocent and penitent 
are both beloved of Jesus. 

(2) “Blessed is the fruit of thy womb’—‘“blessed” indeed, as the 
holy souls in Limbo greet their Liberator, “blessed,” as the Angels 
greet their King at His Ascension into Heaven. Blessing He left the 
earth, and blessing now He reigns in Heaven, the source of never- 
ending blessedness for all the saved. 

(3) When Jesus, our Consoler, left the earth, He kept His prom- 
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ise not to leave us orphans, and Sent another Comforter to us, who 
will not leave us, the Spirit of truth who will remain forever. 

(4) Mother, dear, art thou Leaving us, body and soul? At least 
we retain and always will retain thy love. Pray for us, then, Mother 
of God, for we are still far from Home. Help us to keep our thoughts 
above. Take them, at least, with thee. 

(5) “Hail, Queen of Heaven!” O Mary, shall we ever have 
the happiness of so saluting thee in Heaven? That depends, after 
God, upon thee. And when we are saved, O our Queen and Mother, 
do thou crown us with thy own hand, and clothe us with the double 
vesture of thy servants, that we may rejoice with thee, and sing thy 
power and mercy for all eternity. Amen. 





IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


“Dear Mother of Perpetual Help: I promised publication if you 
would help me in a serious illness. My request was granted.”—-T. W. 

“T wish to thank Our Lady of Perpetual Help for a great favor 
she has obtained for me. My father had to meet a pressing debt and 
had no means to do so at the time. He did not know what to do. I 
began a novena of rosaries to Our Lady of Perpetual Help; I finished 
one and began another, and was only six days saying it when we got 
the money to pay our debt in the most unexpected way.” 

“Thanks to Our Mother of Perpetual Help for preservation from 
pneumonia.”—A Redemptorist Father. 





“One day the Empress Elizabeth of Austria, who was afterwards 
assassinated by an Italian anarchist, accepted from an antiquary the 
gift of a lachrymatory from Athens. The giver said: ‘I hope that 
your Majesty may have no tears but those of joy to fill it.’ The Em- 
press replied: ‘If it is intended for tears of joy, it will remain empty, 
and it is too small to contain my tears of sorrow.’ ” 

The cross is everywhere and awaits us everywhere——Thomas 4 
Kempis. 





Payment for work is made only when the work is finished, and 
our task of serving God will not be accomplished until we reach the 
end of our earthly life; in the meantime, nothing is due us. 





Catholic Events 


The Holy Father has often expressed his idea of the results he 
expected from the Holy Year. It was not numbers he looked to: “In 
1900 less than 300,000 persons came on pilgrimage to Rome. But that 
was not only a Holy Year but also the first year of a century. Then 
communication and traveling were much less expensive than now; then 
a great and world-famous man was Pope Leo XIII.” 

But he declares: the Holy Year will have been successful if it brings 
to the hearts of the faithful a greater fervor of faith, a greater purity 
of conduct and a more complete exemplification of Christianity in 
daily life. If these things are not accomplished, the Holy Year will 
have failed even though countless throngs of pilgrims have visited the 
Holy City. 

* * * 

During the month of May the following Canonizations and Beati- 
fications will be made: May 10, Beatification of the Ven. Sister 
Iphigenia and her companion martyrs of Avignon; May 17, Canoniza- 
tion of the Blessed Teresa of the Child Jesus (the Little Flower) ; 
May 21, Canonization of the Bl. Peter Canisius, S. J.; May 24, Canon- 
ization of the Bl. Marie Madeleine Postel, Foundress of the Sisters of 
the Christian Schools, and the Bl. Madeleine Sophie Barat, Foundress 
of the Religious of the Sacred Heart; May 31, Canonization of the BI. 
Jean Baptist Vianney, and of the Bl. Jean Eudes, Founder of the 
Congregation of Jesus and Mary. 

* * 


Msgr. Quinn, Director of the Society of the Propagation of the 
Faith in the United States was received in audience by the Pope, and 
was told that His Holiness wished to send a special blessing to Ameri- 
can Catholics for the aid given by them to the missions during 1924. 
It was brought out that the American contributions for that year 
totalled nearly $2,000,000, or about one-third of the total amount re- 
ceived from all countries. 


* * 


A biography of Pope Pius X has just been published in Rome, by 
those assigned to examine the cause of the saintly pontiff’s beatification. 
* * * 


The welfare and recreation centers for children established in Rome 
by the Knights of Columbus, now represent an investment of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. Five extensive sites have been acquired and the 
work of improving these sites is either complete or rapidly nearing 
completion. The vast extent of the work being done in Rome was 
hardly realized until recently when the representatives of American 
newspapers in Rome were invited to make a tour of inspection and 
what they saw moved many to wonder. 
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“The statement,” said Mr. Flaherty, Supreme Knight, “that the 
Roman work involves the expenditure of a surplus war fund, or that 
it represents the expenditure of $1,000,000 left from war subscriptions, 
is untrue. The entire expense incident to the Roman work is met by 
assessment on the membership of the society, and this work has no 
relationship whatsoever to the war fund or any other activity of the 
society.” . 
* * * 

Statistics in the Official Catholic Directory for 1925, just published, 
give the Catholic population of the United States as 18,654,028. This 
represents a gain of 94,241. This increase is the lowest reported in 
many years. 

An explanation may be found in the failure of many dioceses to 
give recent statistics. Of the fourteen archdioceses, seven reported no 
change in population, showing that no census had been taken. Last 
year’s increase was 298,991. - 

Perhaps a better criterion for the actual advance of the Church in 
our land is seen in the fact that during 1924, 138 new parishes were 
established, and 144 new parochial schools opened. The number of 
priests was increased by 538. 

The Church is now educating 2,038,624 children in her parochial 
schools. There are now 120 seminaries, instead of 105, and the number 
of seminarians has been increased by 2,017. There are now sixteen 
Archbishops, of whom four are Cardinals, and 101 bishops. 

* * + 


A lesson in tolerance was related at the 126 Annual New York 
Methodist Conference held recently. The Rev. Dr. H. E. Wright, Super- 
intendent of the Newburgh district, recalled that on January 25, the 
Methodist Church at Hancock was destroyed by fire. 

“In connection with this calamity,” he said, “there is an incident 
worthy of note. The Sunday following the fire the priest of the Catho- 
lic Church in speaking about the fire, announced that there would be 
no fairs, bazaars or suppers from that date till July 31, in order to give 
the Methodists an open field. 

“In addition to this a subscription list is being circulated among the 
members of that Church to be presented to the Methodists. Such an 
incident bears glorious testimony not only to the fine spirit of those 
who have done this, but to the high place our Methodist pastor and 
people occupy in the minds of those who differ from them in creed.” 

* * * 

In the death of Father Peter C. Yorke, at San Francisco, April 5, 
the Church in America has lost one of its best known and most influen- 
tial priests. On one occasion, at a convention, he was hailed as the 
“uncrowned Cardinal of America.” He served as editor of the San 
Francisco Monitor from 1895 to 1898, and for years has been chief 
editorial writer of the San Francisco Leader. He distinguished him- 
self especially by his oral and written controversies with the A. P. A.’s, 
from 1895 to 1898. He took a prominent part in the relief work after 
the San Francisco earthquake, in which he lost all his books and plates. 
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He was long one of the leaders in the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, and author of a series of textbooks on religion, for use in our 
schools. He served for some time as regent of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and published a number of books and pamphlets. 

His incisive pen made him famous. He said what he thought and 
did not care whether the over timorous liked it or not. The result was 
he gained tremendous power in California public affairs. 

* * * 

Governor Al Smith, at a Communion breakfast of the Noly Name 

Society of New York policemen, recently, said: 


“T think [’ll just say what was running through my mind this morn- 
ing when I was kneeling at the altar rail, and that is the force of 
example. You represent the great power of the law, but when you 


bow down before the great Law-Giver you set a wonderful example 
of humility. 


“No great thing in our history has been accomplished without an 
act of humility. Remember that act of humility performed by George 
Washington when he knelt in the snow at Valley Forge and prayed to 
God that his army might be spared through the cruel winter, and 
remember that speech of Lincoln’s in the White House during the Civil 
War, when he prayed that God might be with him in the great struggle. 

“Respect for the law is the very corner-stone upon which must 
rest the security of this country. You can bring from every citizen 
respect for the law when you can convince that citizen that you have 
in your own hearts deep respect for the law.” 

* * * 


The Catholic Church in America has a “splendid teaching and action 
program in the social field,” declares the last issue of the Methodist 
Social Service Bulletin, published in New York. 

“While many Protestant denominations have been stoning their 
prophets of the new order, or have been giving them such niggardly 
financial backing as to seriously hamper their work within the denomi- 
nation and to leave them quite unknown among the masses,” continues 
the Bulletin, “the American Catholic Hierarchy has provided generous 
support for their most aggressive fore-runners.” 

More than half the issue of the Bulletin is devoted to a canvass of 
Catholic effort in the social service field, and the Church’s work is 
warmly commended, particular tribute being paid to the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference’s Social Action Department. 

* * * 


On April 6, the Most Rev. Alexander Christie, D. D., Archbishop 
of Oregon, City, died in Portland, Ore. He was seventy-five years old. 
He was the central figure in the long fight over the issues involved in 


the Oregon anti-parochial school law. He did not live to see the final 
outcome. 


* Ok * 

Miss Helen Browperte, a senior of the Catholic High School, 
Topeka, Kans., won first prize in Shawnee County in an essay contest 
conducted by the Superintendent of the county schools, D. Wallace. 
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| Liguorian Question Box | 


(Address ei Questions to “The Liguorian,”” Oconomowoc, Wis. 





ign all Questions with name and address.) 


I have a non-Catholic friend who is 
divorced; she tells me that in her 
Bible in the 19th chapter of the 
gospel of St. Matthew, verse 9, Christ 
permits divorce and does not condemn 
the remarriage of a divorced person 
if the reason for the divorce from the 
first marriage, is infidelity. I looked 
up my Catholic bible and was surprised 
to find the text, to which she referred. 
Would you explain what that text 
means? 

The text that you refer to, reads: 
“But I say to you, that whosoever 
shall put away his wife, except it be 
for fornication, and shall marry an- 
other, committeth adultery: he that 
shall marry her that is put away, com- 
mitteth adultery.” The clause: “Ex- 
cept it be for fornication” causes a 
difficulty in the minds of those only 
who do not take into consideration the 
clear teaching of our Lord concerning 
divorce and remarriage to be found in 
other parts of the gospel. 


There are several explanations of 
the text. 


1. What is the meaning of the 
term? Interpreters of Holy Scriptures 
and among them also several of the 
most learned of the non-Catholic stu- 
dents of the bible, say that our Lord 
is using the term “fornication” here in 
a distinctly Jewish sense. According 
to Hebrew usage the word has differ- 
ent meanings; it may mean a concu- 
bine, an idolatress, as it is often used 
in the Old Testament, and it may mean 
living with a woman, who is related to 
the man within the forbidden degrees 
of consanguinity according to the law 
of Moses, found in the Book of Leviti- 
cus. The reading of the text would 
then be: “But I say to you, that who- 
soever shall put away his wife, except 
it be for fornication,” that is, except 
she be a concubine, or an idolatress, 
who persists in her idolatry, or a rela- 
tive, whom you are forbidden to 
marry, “and shall marry another, com- 
mitteth adultery.” In other words, if 
a man puts away his lawful wife and 


marries another, he commits adultery, 
but if he puts away one who is not his 
lawful wife and marries another, he 
does not commit adultery. That in 
this text the term “fornication” is used 
in a distinctly Jewish sense is con- 
firmed by the fact that in other texts 
of the gospel where marriage and 
divorce are referred to and where our 
Lord’s doctrine upon marriage is given 
without special reference to the Jewish 
people, the exceptive clause is left out 
altogether, as for instance in the 
gospel of St. Luke, chapter 16, verse 
18: “Every one that putteth away his 
wife and marrieth another, committeth 
adultery; and he that marrieth her that 
is put away from her husband, com- 
mitteth adultery.” St. Mark in his 
gospel records the teaching of our 
Lord in these words: “Whosoever 
shall put away his wife and marry an- 
other committeth adultery; and if the 
wife shall put away her husband and 
be married to another, she committeth 
adultery.” (Chapt. 10, v. II-12.) 

2. Other writers explaining the 
text, say that the exceptive clause re- 
fers only to the right of separation and 
does not justify a remarriage, for in 
other passages of the gospels, Our 
Lord expressly forbids remarriage and 
calls it adultery. 

Conclusion: It is clear from these 
and other explanations that the passage 
is obscure and must be read in the 
light of other passages of the gospel, 
which are clear and leave no doubt in 
the matter. St, Paul certainly under- 
stood the doctrine of our Lord and he 
writes: “To them that are married 
not I, but the Lord commandeth, that 
the wife depart not from the husband: 
and if she do depart, that she remain 
unmarried, or be reconciled to her hus- 
band.” (I. Cor., chapt. 7, v. 10-11.) 

In the Epistle to the Romans 
(Chapt. 7, v. 2-3) St. Paul writes: 
“For the woman that hath an husband, 
whilst her husband liveth is bound to 
the law. But if her husband be dead, 
she is loosed from the law of her hus- 
band. 














Some Good Books 





My Cousin Philip. By Roger Pater. 
Published by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 44 
Barclay St., New York. Price, $2.00. 

In a_ previous volume—“Mystic 
Voices’— Mr. Pater recounted various 
experiences in the borderland of the 
supernatural told him by his cousin, 
Rev. Philip Rivers Pater. Their read- 
ing naturally awakened a desire to 
know more of the life-story of this re- 
markable priest. In “My Cousin 
Philip” Mr. Pater takes cognizance of 
this desire and in his charming, attrac- 
tive style lays before us in detail the 
history of his cousin. In many in- 
stances the text suggests the novel, yet 
we are assured that all is plain fact. 
The reader will find this volume even 
more interesting and profitable than its 
predecessor. 

The Wonderful Sacraments. By 
Rev. Francis X. Doyle, S. J. Pub- 
lished by Benziger Brothers. Price, 
$1.25 net. 

Father Doyle placed himself no easy 
task when he undertook to give a 
popular yet thorough-going exposition 
of the Sacraments—what they are and 
what they do—within 250 pages of an 
ordinary book. That he has succeeded 
no one will deny who reads his book. 

The author has chosen a_ novel 
method of listing the contents of his 
work. He is not content with giving 
the titles of the various chapters, but 
notes the more important items to be 
found on each page, thus placing be- 
fore the eye of the reader the wealth 
of material presented. Nor has he 
failed to add the handy alphabetical 
index. 

Be of Good Heart. By Rev. Joseph 
McSorley of the Paulist Fathers. Pub- 
lished by P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Price, 
$1.50 net. 

The author rightly finds that we 
Americans are aggressive and ener- 
getic and resourceful and full of self- 
confidence respecting material things, 
but lie open to the charge of a certain 
sluggishness and faint-heartedness 
with respect to our supernatural 
opportunities. Yet such a temper of 


mind is anything but wise, anything 
but healthy, anything but Christian. 
Hence he deems it well worth while to 
spread out for our consideration the 
many motives we have for entering 
upon each year and day and hour with 
a high-hearted hope and with firm 
confidence in the Goodness of our 
heavenly Father. 

In a word, Father McSorley’s book 
is simply an eloquent plea for Chris- 
tian optimism. 

Mary Rose—Sophomore. By Mary 
Mabel Wirries. Published by Benziger 
Brothers. Price, $1.00 net. 

Just a year ago we reviewed “Mary 
Rose at Boarding School.” We found 
every chapter full of interest, and ven- 
tured to predict that you would close 
the book, saying: I wish I could get 
to know more about Mary Rose. 

Now your wish has come true! 
Mary Rose is a year older now and a 
sophomore at St. Angela’s. She is the 
same happy girl, as clever as ever at 
rhymes—witness her rhyming wail: 

“Under the Ge-om-e-tree 

That’s the awfulest place to be!” 
and still having trouble aplenty. But 
for a boarding school girl trouble 
means variety and variety is the spice 
of life. Hence the sophomore year cf 
Mary Rose was abundantly spiced, and 
sometimes the spice was not figurative 
but real—for instance, when she tried 
to practice the corporal work of mercy 
of visiting the sick, caught the mumps 
in consequence, and had to drink sage 
tea. To borrow her own pun—she 
was getting sage in more ways than 
one. 

Sister Benigna Consolata Ferrero. 
Translated by M. S. Pine. Published 
for the Georgetown Visitation Con- 
vent, 1500 Thirty-fifth Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Prices: Bound in cloth, 
illustrated, $1.50; in paper, 70 cents. 

The subject of this little biography 
was a religious of the Visitation of 
Como, Italy. She was chosen in child- 
hood by the Savior as His victim, and 
after her profession in the Visitation 
Monastery, made rapid progress in 
holiness. 


| 





During the period after the univer- 
sity examinations, when an unusually 
large number of students flunked, one 
of the boys went to his professor and 
said: “I don’t think I should have a 
zero on this examination.” “I know 
it,’ replied the professor, “but we do 
not have any mark lower than that.” 


The rhetorician who laid down the 
rule, “Never use a preposition to end 
a sentence with,” has been outdone, de- 
clares The Writer, by the child who 
asked: “What did you bring that book 
to me to be read to out of for?” 


Waiter: “This money is no good, 
sir.” 
Customer: “Then we’er even; your 


dinner wasn’t either.” 


A certain judge once had the tables 
neatly turned on him by his wife. They 
had been to church, and after the ser- 
vice she and several other women stood 
in the aisle discussing topics of femin- 
ine interest. The judge was quite an- 
noyed at their doing so, and on the 
way home he remarked, ungraciously : 
“Do you know you chattering women 
reminded me of Balaam’s ass blocking 
the way?” 

“Oh, no, dear; you are mistaken,” 
returned his wife calmly. “It was the 
angel that blocked the way of the ass.” 


Two men met in the street. “Hullo, 
Bill,” said one. “I haven’t seen you 
for weeks. But what’s wrong? You're 
looking seedy. Been sick?” 

The other passed his hand across his 
brow. “No, I ain’t sick; it’s what work 
has done for me—work from 8 in the 
morning till 6 at night, and only one 
hour off. Think of it!” 

“Awful,” said the first man. “And 
how long have you been at it?” 

“I ain’t been there yet,” explained 
Bill gloomily, “Begin tomorrow.” 


At the end of a certain Sunday 
school treat the children were singing 
the verse which includes the words, 
“Weak and sinful though we be.” 

One youngster with a weak theologi- 


Lucid Intervals 






cal background sang with all his 
heart and voice: “We can sing full 
though we be.” 


Teacher—Bessie, name one bird that 
is now extinct.” 

Little Bessie—“Dick.” 

Teacher—“Dick? What sort of a 
bird is that?” 

Little Bessie—“Our canary. The cat 
extincted him.” 





Willie Hardcase—“Maw, that dentist 
you sent me to that was advertised as 
painless wasn’t.” 

Mother: “He wasn’t?” 

“No—I bit his finger, and he yelled 
just like any other dentist.” 


Teddy—What time does the tide 
come in, Mr. Fisherman? 

“Why, you young rascal, I’ve told 
you four times already. At 5:55.” 

Teddy—es, I know; but like to see 


your whiskers wobble when you say 


us 26.” 


“Your husband has been ill with the 
‘flu’?” said the parson. 

“Yes,” replied the little worried 
looking woman. “He has been feeling 
very badly. I do my best to please 
him, but nothing seems to satisfy him.” 

“Ts his condition critical?” 

“It’s worse than critical,” she 
answered, with a sigh, “it’s abusive.” 


“What is de usefulest kind 0’ food 
dar is?” queried Julius of his mate, 
Matilda. 

“Ah spects chickens is, case you all 
can eat ’em ’foh dey’s borned and after 
dey’s daid.” 


Witty Boarder—Ah, your steak is 
like the weather this evening, madam, 
rather raw. 

Witty Landlady—Indeed? By the 
way, your account is like the weather, 
too—unsettled. 


Although I know not 
How I'‘ll do it, 
I’ve got to have 
A new spring su-it. 












































Redemptorist Scholarships 





A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the edu- 
cation of a Redemptorist missionary student in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
burses shall have a share in gm sage in the daily Masses, the 
daily Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be 
offered up by our professed Students for the founders and associate 
founders of Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying 
that the donors are credited with their share of the works per- 
formed by these students after they have become priests. 


Burse of St. Alphonsus (St. Alphonsus Parish, New 


Oc EAD) ovows anes Sav ces tiene ane ereeeanaeion $3,496.46 
Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La.). 2,055.27 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 

SV OTEV te GOO esis a a ee eee 497.00 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St.Alphonsus 
CPUs CANGY 4: cic Hae een ee Cakes 1,258.50 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.) 2,007.00 


Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis), 
$1,604.69; Burse of St. Cajetan (Single Ladies of Rock Church), 
$2,075.79; Burse of St. Joseph, $643.00; Burse of St. Francis 
Assissi, $1,007.50; Burse of the Little Flower, $2,931.75; Burse 
of St. Thomas, Apostle, $201.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; 
Burse of St. Rita, $506.00; Burse of St. Anne, $652.00; Burse of 
St. Gerard, $527.00; Burse of the Sacred Heart, $243.00; Burse 
of Holy Family; $20.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
$423.00; Burse of St. Peter, $225.00; Burse of the Poor Souls, 
$2500.00: 3urse of St. Gerard, $5,000.00; Burse of St. Al- 
phonsus, $15.00; Burse of St. Anthony, $3.00; Burse of the 
Poor Souls, $1.00; Mr. and Mrs. John S. Troester Burse, 
$5,000.00; Mr. F. Henze Burse, $300.00. 




















THE CATHOLIC 
TEACHER'S COM- 
PANION 


By F. M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap. 


TS e7 "2 
Frice, 92./ 0. 


FATHER TIM’S TALKS 


t : AN ‘nniry 
By Kev. U. k): McEnniry, RSs 


ssi kt. 


Vol. I, postpaid, $1.00 
Vol. Ei: postpaid, $1.00 
Vol. III, postpaid, $1.00 
Vol. IV, postpaid, $1.00 
Vol. V, postpaid, $1.00 


THE VILLA BY THE 
SEA 
By Isabel Clarke. 


BE OF GOOD HEART 
By Rev. Be McSorley. 


» Pare ctnaid C1 40) 
Price, postpaid, $1.0U. 


£ 


Books 
The Ideal Gift 














MARY ROSE SOPH- 
OMORE 
By Mabel Wirries. 
Price, $1.00. 


FALSE GODS 
By Will Scarlet. 
Price, $2.00. 


CHILDREN OF THE 
SHADOW 
By Isabel Clarke. 
Price, $2.00. 


FAITH DESMOND’S 
LAST STAND 
By Elizabeth Jordan. 
Price, $1.50. 


THE WONDERFUL 
SACRAMENTS 
By Rev. F. X. Doyle, S. J. 
Price, Cloth, $1.25. 


p 
Da ae ae) 
raper, pU.Z0. 


WITH THE CHURCH 
By Mother M. Loyola. 
Price, $3.00. 

















THE LIGUORIAN 


OCONOMOWOC Box A WISCONSIN 





